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A Contest of Personalities 


By William Marion Reedy 


-y UDGE PARKER is now preparing his accep- 
J tance of the Democratic nomination for’ Pres- 
ident, and the party is wondering what new 
planks he may add to the platform, or what old 
pianks he may kick out or modify to his own taste, 
The party will have to submit to anything he may do, 
since it surrendered to him on the matter of the gold 
standard. It cannot be said that the party is becom- 
ing more reconciled to its candidate. On the con- 
trary, the West and the Southwest are in a state of 
sulkiness that bodes no good to the ticket in Novem- 
ber. If Mr. Bryan continues to support Parker in 
perfunctory fashion, and insists upon his purpose of 
organizing a new Democracy upon radical lines, it is 
certain that the radical elements in the party will 
withhold a great deal of support from Parker in the 
East. It is certainly not to be expected that Demo- 
crats who fought plutocracy so desperately in 1896 
and 1900 are not going to rally to the support of a 
ticket the tail of which has been chosen palpably with 
a view to enlisting capitalistic Republican support 
such as may be rendered Davis by his relative “Steve” 
Elkins and the powers that Elkins represents. It is 
piain that the elements in the Republican party that 
hate Roosevelt are expected to do big things in a finan- 
cial way in consideration of Davis’ nomination. The 
sert of opposition to Roosevelt that Davis represents 
is the kind that will help Roosevelt with the masses. 
They will love “Teddy” for the enemies he has 
made. When the Davis nomination is considered in 
connection with the well-known hostility of Wall 
street towards the President, it is no wild flight of 
the imagination to declare that hundreds of thou- 
sands of anti-plutocratic Democrats will prefer to 
vote for an anti-plutocratic Republican rather than 
support a Democrat brazenly nominated on the theory 
that Wall street will tap a barrel for him. Parker’s 
nomination has not been well received by the people. 
The great Democratic papers which were always hos- 
tile to Bryan are rejoicing in Parker, but in looking 
over the better country papers of a great many’ 
States* one is forced to the conclusion that. there ‘is 
no enthusiasm for the wise man of Esopus who has 
sO much magnetism that he has been known to hyp- 
notize a sow in her pig stye until she comes at his 
call. -The people have not risen to Parker. Parker 
represents about everything that Democratic orators 
and editors have been warring against for years. The 
people like Roosevelt, and they cannot be made to 
fear with the Trusts that he is a dangerous man. 
When the Democrats insist that Roosevelt’s person- 
ality is the one dominant issue of the campaign, they 
make a’ grave mistake, for to the great majority of 
the people Roosevelt’s personality is decidedly at- 
tractive, much more so than Judge Parker’s. Roose- 
velt has:done many things for which the people like 
him. He has fought the bosses in his party. He 
has proceeded against Trusts. He has settled great 
labor disputes. He has stood for the family ideal. 
He has been aggressively American. He has taken 
the bull by the horns whenever necessary in a crisis, 


He is in all his ways of acting and thinking more of 
a Democrat than many a leader in the Democratic 
party. His strenuosity has smashed nothing. His 
precipitateness has not brought disaster upon us in 
any quarter. There is nothing held against Roose- 
velt personally except the Booker Washington inci- 
dent, and that is held to his credit in some sections 
of the country. The Roosevelt personality touches 
the popular heart at a hundred points, while Judge 
Parker is an unknown quantity, best spoken of by 
the representatives of predatory wealth and extortion- 
ing privilege. Parker has done nothing that the 
people know about. Whatever he may say in his 
letter of acceptance will weigh little as against Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement, in his acceptance, of things 
done for the country. Roosevelt has his record to 
show for himself, while Parker is regarded as safe 
simply because he has been a clam. Roosevelt is no 
hedger. Parker admits having voted twice for sil- 
ver, either when he didn’t believe in it or when he 
did believe in it. If he did believe in silver when 
he voted for it, when did he become a gold man? 
If he didn’t believe in silver when he voted for it, was 
he not a fakir? And is a man who will vote for a 
policy he believes dangerous to his country, a fit man 
for President? What may not Parker do as Presi- 
dent for the same reasons that he voted for silver? A 
man who has no convictions is not safe. If his party 
had another silver attack during his Presidency what 
assurance have we that we would not submit to the 
perty lash? He wasn’t for gold until he thought the 
party would stand for it, and then he didn’t declare 
himself until he had the nomination in his hand. He 
let it be understood that he was “right” with what- 
ever the party might do, until he got his prize, and 
then threw off the mask. His action was an un- 
worthy trick. It indicates a personality the exact 
opposite of Roosevelt’s for frankness and square deal- 
ing. If the issue of the campaign is to be the per- 
sonality of Parker against that of Roosevelt, the lat- 
ter will win. Roosevelt may be strenuous, but he’s 
on the square, while Parker’s first performance in 
national politics has been that of a con man. 
All Over a Name. 

THAT is fine child play the Mississippians and 

Postmaster General Payne are indulging in in their 


cempetitive efforts to name an obscure country post- © 


office. The Mississippians, with commendable pride, 
wished to honor their Governor, Vardaman, their 
fiery-tongued Chief Executive, by naming the station 
for him, but because it was said he had abused Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s family, the Postmaster General at 
once declared that the name Vardaman should never 
decorate a post office while he had power to prevent 
it. All this only tends to revive the old race ques- 
tion, and the Mineola post office case and the va- 
rious other clashes which the South has had with the 
Republican Administration at Washington. Well may 
Mr. Roosevelt exclaim: Deliver me from my too 
zealous friends, 
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Get In the Fair Band Wagon 


By William Marion Reedy 


of the World’s Fair, and there is a great deal 
of it, is that it is being done, generally speak- 
ing, by those who contributed little or nothing to the 
It is gratifying, therefore, 


O NE thing most noticeable in the local knocking 


financing of the enterprise. 
to notice that the knockers are being refuted by a 
rising rate of daily admissions. One has only to look 
about him on the streets to realize that there are 
great numbers of strangers inthe city. In fine contrasts 
with the action of the very vicariously interested 
knockers are the actions of the men who have made 
the Fair. There is not a man on the Board of 
Directors who has not been tapped so steadily and 
frequently for the carrying on of the Fair and enter- 
prises based upon the Fair as to be almost wholly 
drained of ready cash, yet every man, without a mur- 
mur, came to the front last week with his note guar- 
anteeing his proportion of a million dollars to tide 
over the dull season. That the Fair is being run in 
an unbusinesslike manner does not appear. The slash- 
ing of the payroll is sufficient to demonstrate that the 
enterprise is not being run as a snap scheme for the 
few. That the Fair management is using every effort 
to keep expenses down while increasing the revenue 
is a fact patent to all, and as for the charge of favor- 
itism, it vanishes before the action of the Exposition 
Company in cutting down the pass list. None of the 
actions in checking expenditure could have been taken 
earlier. Every man is being let out as soon as his 
work is done or as soon as his department can be 
merged with some other. The National Commission 
is generally credited with the indorsement of the theory 
that the Fair has been extravagantly conducted, but 
the local management is spiking that hostile gun by 
retrenchment in every department, every day. From 
all indications, it is safe to declare that the Fair is or 
will soon be on an expense basis that will positively 


be the minimum. There is much complaint that the 


Reflections 


al a 


They Can’t Beat Folk. 
OSEPH W. FOLK cannot be beaten for the 
J This is a tip to the 
Republicans and Democrats who are trying to 


Governorship of Missouri! 


effect a coalition against him. He will win as easily, if 
not easier, at the polls than he did at the convention 
recently held at Jefferson City. There is scarcely 
any doubt, however, that everything that can be done 
to defeat him will be done. There are many men of 
more or less influence, past and present, interested 
in the project to down the St. Louis Circuit Attorney, 
but no matter what success they may have they can 
not accomplish his defeat. It is well known, for 
instance, that the machinery of the large cities of the 
State has been organized against Mr. Folk. Demo- 
crats and Republicans, all anti-Folk, have allied them- 
selves for the purpose of carrying St. Louis, as well 
as Kansas City, St. Joseph, Joplin and similar places 
of prominence. They thus hope to overcome the large 


majority, which will confront them in the rural sec- 


Easterners are not flocking here, but even if they 
don’t flock the Fair can very well get along without 
them. The Easterners didn’t support the Buffalo 
Exposition. The patronage of this Fair will come 
from the other sections of the country. The East is 
not so all important as some people think—not even 
in politics. Doubtless some people high in Republican 
councils would like such a situation developed as 
would give Secretary Shawa chance to make a grand- 
stand play by taking charge of the Fair “to protect the 
people’s money,” but this play cannot be made with 
the directors and officers ready to make any sacrifice to 
enable the enterprise to meet its obligations to the 
government and with the local banks and trust com- 
panies backing up the enterprise as a matter of civic 
pride. In my humble opinion, if the Fair had done 
nothing more than develop to our perception this 
altruism of our leading citizens and this idealism in 
our great financial institutions, it would still have 
been well worth all the cost and worry that it has 
entailed. Nothing else has ever had such a solidifying 
effect upon this town. It has pulled all the business 
factors and cliques together and made them pull to- 
gether for a purpose that doesn’t mean a dollar for 
one of them. This sort of thing cannot result in the 
failure of the Fair. It is already apparent that the 
worst of the Fair is over and that the dawn is coming, 
as usual, just after the darkest hour. And when it 
shall become apparent that the dark hour is really 
passed, we shall see all the forces and elements in the 
country that have been trying to discredit the Fair 
jumping into the band-wagon, as it were, and con- 
tributing finally to a wind-up of the Fair as successful 
as its earlier months have been disheartening. It is 
time for every one, especially every St. Louisan, to 
drop his hammer and get in the Fair band-wagon. 
For the Fair is going to be a winner sure; not a 
money maker, perhaps, but a great popular success. 
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By William Marion Reedy 


tions of Missouri. In St. Louis, as in other cities, 
the Election Commissioners’ office, now in the hands 
of anti-Folk men, is relied upon to do a large share 
of the work for the cause. It is openly announced 
by anti-Folk men that all wards of this city east of 
Jefferson avenue will go solid for Walbridge. In fact, 
the work of bringing about this result is already under 
way, and many are rejoicing. But this game evidently 
was anticipated and checkmated at the Jefferson City 
convention. Everyone knows that Sam Cook, the 
Secretary of State, is the “returning board” under 
the Missouri election law. Compared with him the 
late lamented Governor Goebel’s powers were trifling. 
Mr. Cook is authorized to do much as he pleases with 
the State vote. Realizing that his nomination was 
practically assured by Mr. Folk’s honorable stand 
on instructions, Mr, Cook no doubt will not tolerate 
anything but a square deal for the St. Louis Circuit 
Attorney. He owes it to the Folk men and Mr. Cook 
is always back of his obligations in force. So that 


all the anti-Folk work will not amount to much. 
Moreover, it is safe to say that for every vote against 
Folk in the cities there will be from three to five 
for him in th country. So all in all the much touted 
plan to “do” Mr. Folk appears lacking in the most 
essential part. Besides, the election still is a long 
way off, and between now and November much of 
the opposition sentiment will have time to die out. 
As to the Republicans, they present a weak front. 
Cyrus P. Walbridge, who heads the ticket, and lends 
most dignity to it, apparently has strong opposition 
in his own party, yet he was the strongest candidate 
they could have chosen. Those named for the several 
other offices are men of some standing, but they have 
not a united support to go through the campaign. 
The reports of the anti-Folk conspiracy have injured 
what chances any of the Republican candidates may 
have had for success. 
ob 
A Compensation. 
THERE are some compensations in this hot summer 
time. One of them is the play at the Imperial this 
week, “The Darling of the Gods.” It is a daintily 
wrought little tragedy of Japan, full of color and 
pathos, and quaint poetry. It interprets for us the 
romance and chivalry of Old Japan in a way to ena- 
ble us to understand the spirit of the new Japan which 
just now engages the attention and the admiration of 
the world. There is a winning quality about the 
heroine Yo San that no one can resist, and Miss 
Blanche Bates-renders the role with a grace and 
charm that are the high-water mark of the simplicity 
of art. The heroism of the ‘story is of the fresh, 
large, free early sort of noble courage. The Samurai 
knew how to die, and though they are gone, the new 
democratic Japan seems generally infused with the 
samurai spirit. To be sure, this play is not a Japa- 
nese play, but an American gne. It is doubtful if a 
Japanese critic would at all appreciate the art, but 
the tragedy is told in a way to make its appeal to 
English speaking people. There is just enough Jap- 
anese color in the story to render it a delicious exot- 
ic of the drama. No one can see the play without 
being deeply touched by its subtle artistry, even in 
the presentation of the deeper emotions. “The 
Darling of the Gods” is a production which, once seen, 
will not soon be forgotten. It is full of dramatic 
action, and it has decided literary merit. The play 
is booked at the pretty Imperial Theater for a long 
run, and I venture to;predict that many people will 
make a point of seeing it many times. 
eb oh 
They Forgot Vest. 
_Tuoe Democrats in their State convention, forgot 
all about their “little giant,’ Senator Vest, lying ill 
at Sweet Springs, but the Republicans remembered 
him in a set of resolutions of generous sympathy. 
When the Democracy of Missouri fails to remember 
Vest, its mental condition must be such as to neces- 
sitate a commission de lunatico inquirendo. Ignor- 
ing a dying leader while fighting to save corporation 
tools and accomplice boodlers is a bad sign in any 
party. 
ah hb 
That Train Hold Up. 
Tue hold-up of the Illinois Central World’s Fair 
train just outside of. Chicago the other morning was 
an unfortunate thing for the World’s Fair. Nervous 
people will get an idea that the woods are full of 
robbers along the line of every road leading into St. 
Louis, all the marauders intent on getting the money 
that travelers intend to expend in seeing the World's 
Fair. The train robbery episode will help to 
strengthen the impression made upon many by the 
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Lincoln J. Steffens articles that the World’s Fair is 
being held in the midst of a region infested by all 
corts of desperadoes, boodlers, grafters and thieves. 
In Europe where they don’t understand the geography 
of the country, the fact that the held up train was a 
World’s Fair train, and that it was filled with passen- 
gers destined for the Fair, will serve to locate the 
crime at the World’s Fair city’s door, and not at 
that of Chicago, where it belongs. It is to be hoped 
that the robbers will soon be caught, and summarily 
dealt with. That is the one thing that will do most 
to dissipate the dread of robbers from the minds of 
many intending visitors to the Fair. 


eb hb 
Where Is the Law? 


Ir seems strange that excursion boat gambling 
can be opnly conducted on the river without any 
determined efforts to prevent it. Is there no law 
in this city or State, or in the State of Illinois, to 
prevent the bold operations of the “skinners” and 
“drop case men” who prey upon the poor of a great 
city? The captain of one of the largest of the ex- 
cursion boats has openly hurled defiance at the author- 
ities, and declares that he permits gambling on his 
boat, and that no law can prevent him so doing. He 
has even gone so far as to force detectives who were 
aboard the vessel to secure evidence, to disembark at 
an obscure landing, and has set himself up as a per- 
What is the matter? Are 


the prosecuting officers of the city, State and gov- 


son greater than the law. 


ernment powerless to proceed against him? or is 
there a “nigger in the woodpile?” It is about time to 
check the fleecing of innocents on these boats, and 
furthermore the directors of the enterprise should be 
compelled to strictly comply with all laws ‘for the 
protection of passengers. 
abe ob 
The Japs and Russians. 

Ir seems practically certain that Russia is no 
longer capable, with the force now in Manchuria, to 
dispute with Japan for possession of that territory. 
Absolute impotence seems to have seized the Russian 
armies. Instead of the offensive operations which 
General Kuropatkin was expected to begin, we see 
that much lauded leader’s forces still on the retreat 
or practically surrounded by the enemy. Even now 
it looks as though Japan is master of the situation 
on land. The Japanese have outgeneraled and out- 
They have 
surprised the Czar’s commanders time and again and 
the powers that be at St. Petersburg have even ex- 


fought the Muscovite at every point. 


pressed their amazement at the unexpected develop- 
ment of Japanese positions. The morale of the Rus- 
sian army now amounts to nil and there is still less 
of patriotism in its midst. The Russians are fighting 
because there is no escaping it, the Japs for their 
homes and their country. The same spirit that has 
made the advance of the Japanese irresistible may 
still be relied upon to force the defeated Russians 
back into Harbin and to plant the flag of the Rising 
Sun on the ramparts at Port Arthur. 
ab ob 
Events in Russia. 

AnD while Russia’s predicament in Manchuria 
glows worse, conditions at St. Petersburg and else- 
Where in the Russian Empire are anything but pleas- 
ant for those in power to reflect upon. The assassina- 
tion of Von Plehve so soon after the murder of the 
Governor of Finland, shows that the “Red Avenger” 
is again stalking through the Czar’s realms. The 
capture and punishment of these assassins will have 
little effect in checking their crimes. The hardships 
of the war, the Jewish and Finnish atrocities which 
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the Russian Government connived at, have added to 
the number and ferocity of the Nihilists. There can 
be little respect for a world power that has lost such 
prestige as Russia has in Manchuria, so that an up- 
rising of the masses at any time would not be sur- 
prising. is far worse than is 
generally realized by the outside world. The Czar’s 
bluff at reforms for the benefit of the peasantry and 
the clamor that the boldest of Russian newspapers 
has made for the establishment of a ministry, are 
signs of the unrest that prevails among the people 
and of a crisis that is impending or expected. Well 
may it be said that much of the peace and future 


The situation there 


happiness of the reigning family of Russia depends 
upon the stork’s visit to the Imperial palace. 
plunge the nation into revolution or rejoicing. 


ce oe 


It may 


Red Galvin. 


OpporTUNITY is not dead in this country. “Red” 
Galvin rose from boot-black and newsboy to be the 
best known and ablest reporter in St. Louis. He 
made fame and fortune and friends for himself, and 
at his funeral last Sunday the pall-bearers’ names in- 
cluded those of the city’s greatest financiers, mer- 
chants, politicians, jurists, writers and orators of the 
city. “Red’s” life was a success of the best sort. 
He loved his friends. 


eh 


He helped good causes. 


Abundant Strikes. 


WE now have a packers’ and a railroad telegraph- 
ers’ strike to contend with, and are threatened from 


Che Ballade of the Buccaneer 


BY ALDEN CHARLES NOBLE 


ONG live the King. The King is dead— 

3 He who had sworn to rule for aye 
Where I swear now to reign instead 

O’er hearts that hate and hands that slay 
Hearts that hate as hot as they; 
Hark to my blooded sea-dogs sing: 
(For fallen lord, small care have they) 
“The King is dead; long live the King.” 


Beneath his keel the wavs were red 

From tropic tide to Baltic bay, 

Voices of vengeance on his head, 

In dying gasps from lips of gray, 
Livened the langour of his way; 

Ii those dead souls do know this thing 
Chuckle they not to hear men say: 
“The King is dead: long live the King?” 


The fame he wooed, my name shall wed, 

A world shall bow beneath my sway, 

For,every crmson drop he shed 

Ten drops shall I, from out this day 

When first, in battle-scarred array, 

I heard my blooded sea-dogs sing, 

Standing above him where he lay: 

“The King is dead; long live the King.” 
L’ENVOY. 

Dead foe, yours is the wisest way, 


For Time to me this hour must bring 
When, dying, I shall hear them say: 
“The King is dead; long live the King.” 
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the rear with a strike in the anthracite coal regions 
of the East. . This latter strike, no doubt, will come 
soon, for it is time, from a commercial as. well as po- 
litical standpoint, for such an industrial disturbance. 
It is too obvious these days that politicians are be- 
hind most big strikes, provoking them for the good 
of their own party, and in injury of opponents. <A 
strike in the anthracite fields now, it is thought, will 
prove most disastrous to the Republican party, since 
the settlement of the last great conflict between the 
miners and the operators, would be looked upon as a 
failure on the part of Roosevelt, who helped to bring 
it about.. It is regrettable that President Mitchell, 
the miners’ only safe counsellor, is in Europe, else 
trouble in the Eastern coal fields might be averted. 
bebe 
Anti-Toxin’s Efficacy. 

THE efficacy of anti-toxin in diphtheria cases has, 
according to recent medical reports, been proved be- 
yond a doubt, and physicians now assert that the only 
the successful treatment of this dread 
disease is the dubiousness of the public. 
tistics furnished by the Chicago authorities on the 
merits of anti-toxin should serve to overcome this. 
lack of faith in the remedy. 


obstacle to 
The sta- 


It has been rather 
clearly shown that anti-toxin itself does not. result 
fatally when it is applied at the proper stage of the 
disease, unless conditions or complications unforseen 
or impossible of diagnosis arise. The great trouble 
in the use of anti-toxin heretofore has been due to 
the hesitancy of parents or guardians to permit phy- 
sicians to apply the remedy before toxins had im- 
pregnated the entire system of their patients, but 
now that it is shown that the death rate in diphtheria 
cases in Chicago has been reduced from 12 to 5 for 
every 10,000 persons, since the introduction of anti- 
toxin, it is time for the doubters to give way to the 
physicians in these cases. 
ab 
The Packers’ Strike. 

THE packers’ strike seems to be growing worse 
instead of coming to a peaceable settlemnt. The 
strikers in Chicago and other cities have been resort- 
ing to violence, despite the advice of their leaders, 
and there is every reason to believe that more serious 
disturbances will follow. Employer and employe both 
seem at fault as matters now stand. The public had 
been entertaining some hope that a settlement of the 
questions at issue would be arrived at by arbitration, 
but the bosses have taken the bit in their teeth and 
refused absolutely to arbitrate. This has served to 
put the strikers in an ugly mood, and it is anything 
but the proper spirit to show toward the public, 
which is paying for the strike. The more indifference 
the employers show to the fate of the 60,000 or more 
employes on strike, the more danger there is of riots 
and bloodshed. And since the trouble bears the ear- 
marks of being politically inspired, the conduct of 
What the 


employers seem to desire above everything is to have 


the employers is somewhat reprehensible. 
cause for calling out the troops. Everybody who can 
see anything can see that there is no effort for a 
peaceable settlement, but the leaders of the Republican 
party at Washington seem unable thus far to see 
that the strike is drifting into an argument against 
their purposes. The President alone seemed anxious 
to take a hand in the matter, but the so-called con- 
servatives made him hold aloof. 
ah ab 
South’s Barbarous Chain Gang. 

ANOTHER Southern problem, one which threatens 
to become equally as important in some of the States 
as the “race question,” has sprung from the bar- 
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barous practice of petty magistrates condemning minor 
offenders to the “chain gang.” Indignant citizens 
have started a movement to have the “chain gang” 
abolished and have appealed to the courts to sustain 
them. From all accounts, the “galley slave” of old 
was a mere pleasure seeker compared with the victim 
of the modern “chain gang” in the South. This 
brutal form of punishment was established in many 
States both as a corrective and 
At first it 


worked as it was intended—against the more dan- 


of the Southern 
economic means of dealing with crime. 


gerous class of criminals—but when its value as a 
contractor’s adjunct became apparent and.as much 
as $8,000 a year was offered for its services, it sud- 
denly came to be regarded more a source of revenue 
than a penal institution. Great rivalry sprung up 
among contractors who were waxing rich and the 
“chain gang” became a sort of political spoil that had 


to be maintained. Every petty justice throughout 


The End of the 


HE Woman sat, straight and still in the boat, 
which indolently drifted with the tide, the oars 
lying idly in their sockets. The boat rose and 

fell with the movement of the waves, on which the 
white caps appeared from time to time. But the 
Woman gave no heed to the swelling waters. Straight 
and still she sat, gazing before her with eyes that saw 
nothing of the beauty of sky or sea. 

The Woman was thinking. For a long time she 
had meditated a step that at first was a mere im- 
pulse. But as we ponder for days, weeks and 
months sometimes and then do the thing contemplated 
almost unconsciously, so to-day the Woman was ir- 
resistibly driven to the deed. 

She lived in a conventional world that bored her 
to the utmost. She was rich, beautiful, adored by 
a good husband and revered by a circle of friends who 
looked up to her as an exemplar of all the virtues. 
And many times had she rebelled and longed to dis- 
illusion her friends. For in her heart she knew that 
she was not what the world thought her. She 
longed to go forth to a place where no one knew 
her, and where she could indulge the desires that 
sometimes pressed upon her with such vigor that she 
felt as if she would go mad if kept in restraint. 

“To be free,” she cried to her soul, “to be My- 
self. To do what I wish, to go where I list, to do 
as those do who were not born rich, and who are not 
of the circle that are constantly looked at and carped 
at and criticised. To be loved, not for what I seem 
to be, but for what I am!” 

Many times had she cried this cry to her soul. 
And she had added: 

“Some day I will do what I now only think about. 
I will die to my world, and be born again in a new 
one. I will follow my inclination.” 

Of course there was a man in her thoughts. When 
woman meditates doing and daring, she rarely pic- 
This Woman knew 
the Man who would live the new life with her. She 
had met him years before, ard many times since. 
She knew that he loved her, though because he was 
her husband’s friend, and a man of honor, he had 
never expressed his feeling for her in words. 

The sea swelled about the boat, and tossed it 
like a shell upon the crests of the waves. The 
Woman’s hands reached for the oars, to guide the 


tures the future without a Man. 


The Mirror 


the States where the system is employed set about to 
do this. Plain-“drunks” and even truant youths were 
haled before them and sent to the “chain gang,” to 
be shackled, clothed in stripes, and then led out with 
their comrades in misery to toil on roads and in mines 
and quarries, under the supervision of a corps of 
guards armed with Winchesters. Protests were ig- 
nored by the local authorities and the indignation of 
the citizens who were compelled to witness this evi- 
dence of barbarous justice day by day rose to, such 
a pitch that an appeal was made to the Federal Court 
for the abolition of the system. And the citizens 
hope to win. They have much evidence of the mal- 
treatment of the prisoners, and despite the efforts 
of politicians and contractors who have waxed rica 
from the toil of the unfortunates, will air the entire 
case in the courts. When the facts are made known 
it will be found there are some white men in the 
South unworthy of the name. 


Dream 


craft to security. Then to her mind leaped the 
thought : 

“The hour is come! What so easy as to drown— 
To slip out of the old, dull life and leave 


To die—his wife; to live 


now? 
an unblemished reputation ? 
—with the other?” 

The thought that had been caressed for years 
now sprang into life as a deed. On the impulse, she 


sprang from the boat, which overturned in the 


action. She was a bold and fearless swimmer, and 


it was easy for her to swim to the opposite shore, 


which was not far away. She threw her hat on the 
shore, and wringing out her skirts so that walking 
would be rendered easier, was soon on her way to 
the haven her heart suggested. 

se * * * x K * 

The Man greeted the Woman with surprise as 
she stood at the door of his cabin in the heart of 
the woodland, his favorite summer retreat. 

She told her story in short, hurried sentences, 
punctuated by passionate gasps. 

“I knew you loved me,” she said, “and I have 
come to you. I am dead—they will never know. My 
husband will mourn my loss—his good wife’s death. 
My friends will respect my name. But /—I will live!” 

The Man took the Woman’s hand and led her 
to a seat. 

“You are hysterical,’ he said. “When you are 
calmed I will take you back.” 

“No, I was never less hysterical than now—never 
more myself,” she answered, twining her arms about 
his neck, 

Her damp garments clung to her beautifully 
molded limbs. 


feelings. 


Her lips breathed the truth of. her 


But the man turned away. 

“Do you not love me, then?” she asked. 

“IT loved what I thought was you,” he said, after 
she had repeated the question in various forms. 

“But I am the real woman,” she said, pleading 
her cause with intensity. “That marble image was 
nor 7.” 


“You have shattered my ideal,” he said. 


“T be- 

lieved in you above all women, but now 
He took her hand. 
“Come,” he said. 

husband and friends. 





“I will take you back to your 
They still believe in the ideal.” 
—The Impressionist. 


Love Scenes on the Stage J 


a a a 


NDOUBTEDLY, the passion of love is the 
best of all themes for drama. Sut it is not 
the only theme, and | regret that it is so re- 

garded by our playwrights, and that, even when some 
adventurous one dares to take another central motive, 
such as the passion for gold, always must Eros be 
dragged in by the curls. 
cern is not to deplore this custom, but to note a rather 
curious fact in connection with it. 


However, my present con- 


In all these love- 
plays there are very few love scenes, and these few 
are always very brief and perfunctory. Scenes of 
doubt and misunderstanding between the lovers are 
common enough, and elaborate enough. But, when 
the course of their love is running smoothly—howso- 
ever smoothly—we have but the faintest and most 
fugitive glimpses of their so important love-making. 
What reason is there for this anomaly? 

The reason is partly in the national character—in 
that self-consciousness which makes English people so 
very inarticulate, so very inexpressive of their emo- 
-tions. English people often can and do, as is proved 
by the reports of actions for divorce or breach of 
promise of marriage, ardent . love-letters. 
Through an indirect medium they can express them- 
selves finely enough (though I suspect that these let- 


ters are not so much a spontaneous ebullition as the 


write 


fruit of a resolve to do what is romantically expected 
of themselves hoth by their correspondents, and by 


By Max Beerbohm 


themselves, and that a good deal of time and at least 
one rough copy are needed in the composition of 
them). Set the two people face to face, and they 
are practically tongue-tied. They can perform love's 


pantomime 





kisses, clasped hands, and so forth. But 
They can deal only in 
the conventional formule of one or two syllables, or 


love’s litany is beyond them. 


in the conventional question and answer. Anything like 
a gush of words or a flight of fancy would put them 
to the blush. It would sound insincere to them 
both. In only the tritest kind of talk, quite inade- 
quate to express what they are feeling, will they dare 
indulge. “D’you love me?” “You know I do. D’you 
“Yes, you know I do.” Of this inter- 
change of question and answer, repeated at short 
intervals in exactly the same form, and eked out with 


love me?” 


a small stock of endearing ejaculations, is composed 
the English love-scene (whatever its duration) in 
real life. It is, no doubt, a very various and beauti- 
ful scene to the two persons by whom it is enacted. 
But transfer it verbatim to the stage, and even the 
most indulgent audience would presently be bored 
by it. Realism, then, won’t do. On the other hand, 
the interlocutors must not be made eloquently expres- 
sive. Of course, in a romantic drama, with cos- 
tumes of a bygone age, you may have a love-scene 
of passionate avowals ,in tirades, with tropes and 
metaphors, with sun and moon and stars. It is a 
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moot point whether at any time in the world’s history, 
and even in the most meridional countries, have lov- 
ally expressed themselves in such a fashion. No 
But if in the modern 


ers OFT 
matter: romance is licensed. 
realistic or quasi-realistic drama of English life there 
1 two lovers capable of expressing orally the 
depth and heat of their mutual sentiment, the 
audience would instantly and unanimously be rocking 
with laughter. Thus the dramatist is beset by two 
dangers: on the one hand, his love-scenes will be te- 
dious because inexpressive; on the other, they will 


ie ridiculous because expressive. It is, however, 


appearec 


possible to effect a compromise, and the dramatist 
does his best. He tries hard for such a blend of 
the actual prose and the needful poetry as shall coun- 
teract the ill-effects of each. 1 think | see him at 
his desk, biting the tip of his pen, gloomily. At 
length, after a long mental struggle, he sets his pen 
{) paper, and writes 

“Mildred!” 


oe 


HAROLD. 
MILDRED. 
He paces up and down his room for a few minutes, 
and then, with a shrug of his shoulders, inserts Har- 
vid!’ More pacing up and down, and presently is 


added 
Harotp. “My darling!” 
Nitprep. “My darling!” 
(They embrace.) 
HARo_p. 


He nerves himself with a cigarette, and writes boldly, 
blindly 

The very first time I saw you—you remember? it 
was in the orchard.”—(She presses his hand.) “The 
apple-blossoms 
He deletes the apple-blossoms, and hurries on to 

“Well at the moment of seeing you, 1 knew—even 
then—that 1 loved you.” 

MILDRED. “* 
After some hesitation, the dramatist rises, puts on 
his hat, and goes out for a long, brisk walk. On his 
return he is delivered as follows: 

Ind I, too, Harold, knew that 1 loved you.” 
“Dear one!” 
“Dearest!” 

(Lhey embrace.) 
Such is the compromise that our dramatist makes; 


LLAROLD. 
MILDRED. 


and really, considering all things, | think his work 


is as good as it could possibly be. But oh 
fatuousness in doing it, 


doing it, and oh the 


the feeling of utter 
and oh the fatigue of 
long refreshing sleep when it is done! I do not 
wonder that the poor fellow does it as seldom and 


s succinetly as he can. An Englishman is always 
embarrassed _in writing a love-scene—always feels 
that he 1s making an ass of himself. — If it be a love- 
scene in a novel, he can save his face by turning it 
from the lovers to the landscape. ‘The lovers must 
say something from time to time; but . . . All 
uature seemed to be holding her breath. In a glory 
vf gold and purple the sun sank behind the western 
lulls. A heron came flying across the lake. It 
tipped the water with a wing of silver. Somewhere 
i the distance a chaffinch was calling to her mate. 
ler insistent note and so forth, ad infini- 
tum. Or again, if Nature is out of the environment, 
Irom below there came to them, like the sound of. 
sume great distant orchestra, the murmuring hum of 
the great city. Here follows the author’s apostrophe 
to London, or to Manchester, or whatever the place 
happens to be. After that, perhaps, the lovers say 
something; and then, Under the window a street or- 
gan was playing some waltz. For years after, Har- 
vld could never hear that air without lving again 


‘hat hour that he had spent with Mildred. And then, 


The Mirror 


either we are told that he could always remember 
clearly what she was wearing (this is described), and 
every object in the room (these are catalogued), or 
we have a disquisition on the mnemonic power of 
sound as compared with that of sight and scent. Thus 
in novels the love-scenes are comparatively long and 
elaborate. But the poor dramatist is debarred from 
the novelist’s happy subterfuges. 
He must simply find in his 


He cannot write 
around his characters. ° 
heart words for theif lips to utter, and kisses for 
their lips to exchange. Play-writing—I mean, of 
course, the writing of plays for the theater: the only 
defensible kind of play-writing—is always, necessari- 
ly. the form of art least satisfying to the practitioner. 
It is but a series of suggestions thrown out in the 
hope that other people will, later on, make something 
of them. The task of play-writing can be tolerated 
only by a man who either loves the theater for its 
own sake or is very keen to make money. For it is 
not a task lightened, as the task of writing a poem 


-) 


or an essay or a story is lightened, and transformed 
into a joy, by the sense of an effect that is being ac- 
complished, once and for all, by oneself. Play-writ- 
ing is so indirect and so incomplete a form of artistic 
activity that no man, however apt to it, can work 
himself up through it to any heat of creative passion. 
The playwright cannot lose himself in his task, fort 
liis task depends not on himself alone, and is his but 
in part. He must work always in cold blood, with 
an austere eye on the horizon, and with a pious hope 
fer mercy from powers unseen. “No wonder that 
he, working under these conditions, and he an English- 
man, with all an Englishman’s reticence in matters 
of sentiment, dreads the task of partially unpacking 
his heart with words for Mildred and Harold, and 
writing them solemnly down on foolscap paper in 
order that they may be hereafter spoken by Mr. Dash 
and Miss Blank at the Theater Royal Asterisk. The 
wonder is that he does not shirk altogether a task 
so hard. 


Bachelor Maid’s Indict- 


ment of Marriage 


ITH a view to ascertaining the cause of the 

apparent reluctance on the part of a grow- 

ing number of “intelligent and cultured” 

women to enter the matrimonial state, the New York 

Independent recently invited “an attractive and able 

young professor in one of our universities” to ex- 

press her views on the subject. The resulting article, 

which appears under the caption, “Why I do not Mar- 

ry, by a Bachelor Maid,” has stirred up considerable 

comment, and is believed to be a sincere exposition 

of opinions and feelings held by many others than 

the writer. We quote the following’ characteristic 
paragraphs: 

“The bald truth is that nearly every quality com- 
monly recommended for cultivation by the ideal wife 
is one that I lack—and do not wish to possess! I am 
not attracted by the triumphs of that art which man- 
ages a husband and yet leaves him in the unshaken 
conviction that he is managing you; | do not thrill 
with tender delight at the thought of ‘being taken 
care of;’ I even lack that traditional instinct univer- 
sally declared to be as essential a part of woman as 
any of her physical organs—the imperative need of 
a husband of such superior intelligence that he may 
be ‘looked up to.’ It is altogether heterodox, I 
know, but honestly, if one of us has got to be a fool 
1 should enjoy a great deal more complacency in feel- 
ing that my husband was that one.” 

“The married life of which I have permitted my- 
self to dream contains a husband who may be an in- 
tellectual companion, who may be willing—even proud 
—to give me encouragement and inspiration to de- 
velop in my chosen field of work, as I, in turn, would 
offer appreciative sympathy to him in his; what my 
various lovers have desired in m@ is, as it appears, a 
mother for their children.” 

“T am not prepared to say that J absolutely refuse 
to accept the charge of motherhood, but I do refuse— 
and | have no words to express the loathing with 
which I regard the idea—to be looked upon as a mere 
means of swelling the census report. Stripped of its 
fine language, that is what all this prating of the 
beauty of large families amounts to. I do not be 
lieve that there is, or ever has been, a large family 
which resulted from anything so high-minded as the 


-With sober reason.” 


deliberate desire of both parents to rear good citizens 
for the state.” 

“Tf I may have children decently—which is to say, 
ii J may have the right to decide when and in what 
numbers they may come—I may perhaps as a mar- 
ried woman feel that they more than repay the suffer- 
ing attendant upon motherhood, since under those 
conditions that suffering will not be sharpened by 
loss of my self-respect. But if, on the other hand, 
I should still feel as I am inclined to now, that I am 
one of that class of women who can do more for the 
world, and have their own lives more complete, by 
fcllowing a career which does not admit of the re- 
strictions of motherhood, I shall expect the right man 
to acquiesce in my views, no matter what may be 
the criticism of a clamorous public. And he will, if 
But I do not count much upon 
finding him, because I seem to have looked over the 


he be, indeed, ‘right.’ 


assortment pretty thoroughly already.” 

The well-known authoress, “Marion Harland” 
(Mrs. Terhune), replying in The Independent to this 
rather formidable indictment of the marriage institu- 
tion, says: “‘A Bachelor Maid’ is of the Mother Sex. 
Her theory is her bantling, and runs away sometimes 
Mrs. Terhune continues: 

“As a woman -who loves and champions her sex, 
and who has lived a long time in a world which is as 
yet new to our frank and able ‘Bachelor Maid,’ I deny 
emphatically that brutality, lust, and barbarous sel- 
fishness on the part of men are the rule in commu- 
nities composed of reputable, English-speaking people 
who send their daughters as well as their sons to col- 
lege, and are themselves law-abiding, God-fearing 
citizens. 

The writer proceeds to cite “a long line of mar- 
ried lovers—wedded in mind and in heart—who have 
wrought together to make the world better and hap- 
pier :” 

“The William Howitts, the S. C. Halls, the David 
Garricks, Sir Charles James Napier and his accom- 
plished consort and literary collaborator, Chevalier 
Bunsen, erudite to a marvel, encouraged and aided in 
his almost unparalleled literary career by the woman 
he adored and to whom he paid the tribute in dying, 
‘In thy eyes, dear wife, I have seen the Eternal ;’ the 
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Robert Brownings, George Henry Lewes and ‘George 
Eliot ;’ in our own country Dr. Stowe and Harriet 
Beecher, his wife; Dr. Howe and Julia Ward, his 
wife. Time would fail me were I to attempt a list 
of those whom the age delights to honor. I would not 
dare essay to catalogue the vaster number of wedded 
worthies whose fame has never gone beyond the cir- 
cumscribed areas glorified by their indwelling and 
joint labors. We have all read and admired Dr. 
Holmes’ beautiful figure of the great vessel moving 
majestically out of the harbor, impelled and guided by 
the gallant little tug which has locked arms. with it. 
In this connection I may observe that one of the 
choicest autograph letters in my possession is. from 
the genial ‘Autocrat,’ in which he says, apropos of a 
beok he had done me the honor to read and to like: ‘J 
ought to know something of the worth of “Eve's 


The Mirror 


having lived with one of the best of 


Daughters,” 
them for forty years.’” 

The argument is summed up in this paragraph: 

“No amount of higher education will shake, much 
less reverse, the heaven-ordained law of the gravita- 
tion of man to woman and woman to man in the re- 
lation which brings more joy and more of joy’s dark 
relative minor, sorrow, into the solemn opus we call 
human life than all other influences combined. If 
it be a pious platitude to link the names of home 
and heaven and to talk reverently of the glory of 
motherhood, the platitude has a sublime precedent. 
The communion of saints is the great family on 
earth and in heaven; when the All-Father would let 
us into fullest comprehension of his love, he likens it 
to the mother’s devotion to her offspring.” 

From Literary Digest. 


THE MEAT STRIKE 


A PICTURE OF PACKINGTOWN 


By Ernest: Poole 


N the coal strike the union was able to hold out 
until it forced a national crisis; forced the Amer- 
ican people, including their President, to think 

hard and fast, not alone of abstract unionism, but of 
certain concrete union demands; forced them to thor- 
oughly investigate the facts, and to look up the rec- 
ords, both of the union and the Coal Trust. 

strike of 1904? Can 
Meat Workers’ Union hold out long enough to create 
such a crisis as will again thoroughly arouse the 
In the first week of the strike the prices 


The meat the National 


people ? 
of meats all over the country have jumped 30 per 
Already the people have been deeply stirred. 
facts—demanding 


cent. 


Already they are demanding the 
that the union prove by facts whether its claims be 
just—and demanding of the Meat Trust that it show 
by facts meat 
prices that has come in the last four years. The 
attitude of the farmers toward the labor union may 


never before. Already both 


the reason for the enormous rise in 


now be cleared up as 
political parties, who evaded the labor issue in their 
Presidential conventions, are beginning to feel from 
every side a steadily increasing pressure forcing them 
to come out of the woods and into the open. 

There is but one question for the public to consider 
here. This question is so deep and vital that it does 


not first appear. To reach it we must first see the 
more immediate cause of the strike. 

Of the 60,000 men on strike 40,000 are engaged in 
different kinds of unskilled labor. Under the union’s 
last annual agreement, these unskilled men received 
1814 cents per hour. A few received I9 cents, many 
others 171% cents, but the largest number, like the 
15,000 in Chicago, received 18% cents an hour. This 
wage is much lower than it first appears, for as the 
men average but forty hours’ work a week throughout 
the year, 18% cents per hour means only $7.40 a week. 
On May 28th, when this annual agreement expired, 
the union demanded that this 18% cents be the mini- 
mum wage in all cities. This the Trust has refused 
to. do, and since May 28th they have in Chicago 
1642 


cents per hour, thus showing their future policy of 


reduced nearly a thousand unskilled men to 


wholesale reduction. Finally the union—having in 


vain protested against this reduction—broke off nego- 
tiations, and the whole 60,000 struck solely in the 
interest of the 40,000 unskilled laborers. _ 

I examined first into this more immediate cause. 

The union’s point of view is easy to understand. 
A month ago I asked Michael Donnelly, the union’s 
president, whether he would accept this threatened 
We 
“And yet John Mitchell 
“The 


“They had already 


reduction of wage. He promptly answered ‘No. 
cannot possibly accept it.” 
has accepted a reduction for his union,” I said. 
miners can do it,” said Donnelly. 
forced up their wages high enough so that they 
could afford to accept a slight reduction, but how 
can you expect these unskilled men to do it—how 
can you expect a man with a family to accept a re- 
duction from $7.40 a week?” 

To find what kind of living such a wage could 
give I came a week ago to live here in “Packingtown.” 
I came in across Bubbling Creek, a waterway thickly 
coated with grease and filth and garbage, with carbonic 
acid gas boiling up from the impure masses below. 
From the bridge here the main street stretches away 
into Packingtown. On this street, from the bridge 
A few blocks 
to the left twenty tall slaughter house chimneys pour 
sky. 
mile away, are the great tracks of the Pennsylvania 


I counted 27 saloons in one solid row. 


black smoke over the To the right, one-half 
The tracks of the Grand Trunk cross one- 
At midnight now I can hear the 


endless freight trains go rumbling, shrieking by. No 


Railroad. 
half mile ahead. 


wonder the three babies across the yard have waked 
From this district the skilled 
workers, having won higher wages, have moved out 
into better air. 

on $7.40 a week. 


up and are screaming. 


In here live the unskilled—the men 
Many by strict frugality have kept 

their cottages fairly comfortable and 

Others live in wretched basement rooms. 


wholesome. 
A family 
The more 
recent Polish and Slavonian and Lithuanian immi- 


of five in one room is not uncommon. 
grant men live often in boarding houses, where one 
small bedroom does for four boarders. On a night 
like this such rooms are stifling and noisome from 
the twenty chimneys and from Bubbling Creek. In 


winter—so the doctor here tells me—such rooms are 


even more unwholesome, for the thin board walls 
give scant protection from the keen zero blasts off 
Lake Michigan. 

Such living is what comes from $7.40 a week. The 
demand that it may not be made worse is not exor- 
bitant. 

The Trust’s point of view is equally easy to under- 
stand. 

“Yes, it is hard,” I heard yesterday from the 
superintendent of one large packing house. “It is 
hard that this wage must be reduced. But it can't 
be helped. It’s simply the law of supply and demand. 
The supply of labor is steadily growing larger. Had 
you come here last week at 6 a. m. you would have 
seen over 5,000 men looking for jobs. As the de- 
pression grows worse there will be 100,000 men out 
of work in Chicago. They will crowd out here. 
won't demand 18% cents. They will be glad to get 
even 15 cents. Why should we pay more than we 
We certainly have the right to hire labor 


They 


have to? 
as cheap as we can.” 

From a business standpoint this view is entirely 
Yesterday I gave it to one of the common 
laborers. “It ain’t right!” he said at once. “I have 
worked six years for the packers. If they got half 
shut down by the depression then I would have to 
suffer, But they ain’t shut down. They're 
doin’ a big business. They’re puttin’ up prices higher 
Now, what I want to know is, Ain't I 
If I am, why shouldn't I get 
At any rate, why 


right. 


too. 


every year. 
a part of the show? 
my share of their prosperity? 
should I go down in wages, just because the packers 
see a chance to make still more money by squeezing 
me?” 

Should 
or as fellow workers 
This is the immediate question for the 


men be treated as mere expense items 
and fellow sharers with the 
employer? 
public to consider here. 

But beneath this question lies a far deeper issue. 
Why do the 20,000 skilled workers throughout the 
country strike for the 40,000 less fortunate laborers? 
Because in the fate of these 40,000 lies the whole 
future life and power of the union. “All our leaders 
see this,” said one of Donnelly’s right hand men to me 
this morning. ‘“‘We’ve seen it for years.” So has 
the Trust. This strike is only the climax of a long, 
slow development—a growth from the strictly non- 


union shop toward the union shop, 


Four years ago in the yards the non-union shop 
prevailed. The packers, untroubled by the united 
demands of labor, disregarding individual demands 
of the men, very naturally made their own profits the 
supreme consideration. 


“In those days,” a former foreman told me, “ if I 
could save one twenty-fifth of a cent on the expense 
of killing each beef I knew that I would be preferred 
over other foremen. I was constantly trying to cut 
down wages in every, possible way by driving indi- 
vidual bargains with separate men. The other fore- 
men were doing the same. Some of them got a com- 
mission on all expense they could save below a 


certain point.” 


In hours likewise, the men were not considered. 
The work rushed or fell off as the consignments of 
live stock came in. It was cheaper for the packers 
to kill their stock very soon after its arrival. One 
day the men worked eleven hours, the next day three 
hours, the next fourteen hours, the next none at all. 


The men, forgotten by the packers, were constantly 
abused by the foremen. There can be no question 
of this fact. For this bitter memory has lived four 
years and is still heard on every side. One instance 
will illustrate hundreds of others. It was late in the 
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afternoon on a stifling August day in the cattle killing 
room. The heat from the blood and the odors from 
the butchering were frightful. In the midst of the 
heat and turmoil an old Bohemian was feebly trying 
to keep up with the high pace at which the foreman 
was driving his men. The old man blundered. - The 
foreman shouted some direction, but the old man could 
not understand it. Suddenly the foreman seized him 
with both hands by the collar and shook him like a 
rat. The next moment the foreman lay unconscious 
on the floor. The man who had struck him down 
was discharged the next day for insubordination. 

This was the non-union shop, and the ideal shop 
from a purely business standooint. But four years 
ago the union was formed in spite of strict precau- 
tions of the packers. The union grew. The packers 
felt its strength. Then slowly, without any general 
strike, wages were forced up over 25 per cent. for 
the skilled workers. Hours were made more regular, 
foremen’s abuse was abolished. But meanwhile, when 
the packers were forced to pay higher wages and to 
work more regular hours, often to a great disad- 
vantage, they began the more swiftly to develop ma- 
chinery and specialization of work. One month agd 
in a big packing house I was shown the effect of this 
change. Here I spent several hours going about with 


the superintendent. Even to my unpracticed eye it ° 


was plain that the entire industry was being swiftly 
transformed. Where one man had killed and dressed 
a hog, now the wretched beast traveled dangling 
from a long chain through room after room, while 
over a hundred men did each one small part in the 
dressing and cutting and cleaning. 

In other places I found the work even more simpli- 
fied by subdivision or else done wholly by a machine, 
which only needed a man to- feed it. “It is easier,” 
said the superintendent, “for a lower class of mind 
to grasp this work. I'll go even further. The lower 
mind can do it better. We prefer these immigrants, 
because when once you have pounded it into their 
heads just what they are to do and they learn to do 
that one simple thing, then they will stand and do it 
is stupidly and reliably and steadily as a machine from 
morning until night.” “Then,” I asked, “do you mean 
to say that as machinery develops here the man 
bright enough to have other thoughts and feelings 
of his own is not so desirable as this stupid immi- 
grant, whose mind is vacant while he works?” “Yes,” 
he answered, “that is true.” 

That same morning at six o'clock I had gone 
through the yards and had seen some 5,000 men 
looking for work. Most of them were fresh immi- 
grant, Lithuanians, Bohemians, Slavs and Poles. It 
is these people who are welcomed by the packers. 
It is a well known fact that in two large packing 
houses immigrants are always the ones picked out 
from the morning crowd at the door. These unskilled, 
stupid laborers would be willing, if necessary, to work 
for half the wage that American workmen require. 
It is easy, then, to see why the packers welcome them 
and why they are so developing their industry that 
these men, together with the increasing thousands 
of women, shall more and more take the place of the 
skilled workers, the men who use their own brains, 
the men who are intelligent enough to form a strong 
and formidable union. These more intelligent works 
men, who have formed the backbone of the union, now 
See that unless this tendency can be checked the union 
will be swamped. When a ship has a great gap in 
its bottom that gap must be stopped or the water 
will rush in from below and the ship will sink. The 
union is trying here to stop this gap below. They 
know that unless they can enforce a minimum wage 
as a check to.this steady lowering of the price of 
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labor they wili be forced to compete with millions 


of immigrants and with millions of women 


and young boys and girls, who are in _ in- 
creasing numbers being drawn into American fac- 
“Yes,” said a union leader two days ago, 
when I spoke of this prospect, “we all see it coming. 
It is a tremendous problem, we know that, but all we 
want is that in settling this problem the good of the 
workers be considered as well as the good of the 


tories. 


packers.” 

This sets the question for the public to consider. 
Shall an industry be developed for the profit of the 
employer alone, or shall the welfare of the workers 
be considered of equal or even greater importance? 

The public too often thinks that one man can call 
a strike in an hour. It took six weeks and 60,000 
men to call the meat strike. The successive steps 
were as follows: . 

On May oth, at the National Convention of the 
union at Cincinnati, 200 delegates met from local 
unions all over the country and agreed upon the 
wage scale which is now demanded. 

The Executive Board of eight men met with 
President Donnelly, discussed this scale, presented it 
to the packers, and discussed it with them many times 
during the next six weeks. 

When this discussion failed on the -question of 
the wage for unskilled labor, then the Executive 
Board put the question by referendum vote to every 
local union in Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas 
City, New York, St. Paul, St. Joseph, Ft. Worth, 
and several other centers. 
mously decided to strike. 

In some twenty-five packing centers through the 


The unions all unani- 


country delegates from the local unions met in central 
bodies and again discussed the question. These cen- 
tral bodies finally ordered the Executive Board to 
call a strike. 

The Executive Board then discussed the most 
suitable time for striking. 


Dreams 


By MABEL PORTER PITTS 


may not press, » 
That laugh above the heart’s dead weight of 
hopeless weariness, 
That sometimes paler grow beneath the starved soul’s 


| IPS there are that crave the touch of lips they 


futile cry 
And tremble with the fervor of desires that will not 
die. 


Hands, there are, press other hands but love’s_ wild 
thrill is dead, ’ 

Lips speak to lips, but hearts no more are reached by 
what is said, 

There come sad dreams, like transient mist, of joys 
that fate withholds, 

And longing is such bitter pain that hopelessness con- 
soles. 


No rose so red but fragrance from one redder blows 
afar, 

No night so fair but that another shows a brighter 
Star, 

Old wines we crave, but old love sometimes fails the 
one athirst; 

No virtue breathes in constancy when vagrant dreams 
are nursed. 
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Then, and not till then, did Michael Donnelly, the 
president, send the word rushing over the wires which 
started the great strike machine in motion. 


Since the strike began I have been living next 
door to union headquarters, and have gone there fre- 
quently. It is a busy scene day and night. The 
long outer hall is crowded with an endless stream of 
all nationalities stopping before the rows of local un- 
ion desks to pay their dues and get fresh union but- 
tons. In the inner room you may find groups of 
leaders discussing the latest move or waiting for 
others. Every few minutes a door is dashed open 
from a still smaller room where three or four big 
leaders are constantly in conference. Some one 
from outside is called in. A telegram is sent in 
cipher, or the long distance telephone is used. Every 
hour brings fresh bulletins from other cities. Word 
comes demanding Donnelly’s presence in St. Louis, 
and he goes there to speak on Sunday. Earlier in 
the week he was constantly going down town to con- 
fer with President Gompers, of the American Federa-~ 


tion of Labor. 


Meanwhile you hear the constant buzz outside of 
voices in the big outside room speaking in Polish, 
Lithuanian, Bohemian, Slavic. You look out the 
open windows at the hundreds crowding the street 
corners below. You go out and walk through the 
district and see 25,000 men of all nationalities idle in 
the streets; some sitting on their door steps with 
their wives and babies, others restless and out of tem- 
per from the stifling air of Packington, others excited- 
ly discussing the strike. As you listen now to one 
and now another of the five different languages, as 
you pass through the different districts where differ- 
ent nationalities live, then Packingtown begins to 
seem like a little world in itself. You feel that here 
is a great mass of humanity, the kind that is hardest 
to manage, the easiest to inflame, the slowest to un- 
derstand. To control this mass, to arouse its best 
feelings and to curb its worst passions, to steer it 
safely throngh this crisis, is the task which now con- 
fronts the union leaders. 

The union must try to do three things. It must 
It must keep down 
At this point 
it is possible only to show how the union has en- 
tered the struggle. 


attempt to arrange arbitration. 


violence. It must keep up loyalty. 


So far all attempts at arbitration have failed. For 
not arranging arbitration before the strike was called 
each’ side now blames the other. The packers claimed 
that they had offered to arbitrate twelve hours before 


the men stopped work. Donnelly replied that the 


_ offer had come too late to stop the great strike ma- 


chine, which had been already set in motion all over 
the country. The packers claimed that they had sent 
in this offer but a few hours after Donnelly had noti- 


fied them of the strike to be called. Donnelly 


claimed that they had known it several days before. 


There can be no question that they did know it 
some time before, and yet they are partly right, for 
they should have received some official notification. 
Since the strike was called several meetings have 
taken place. The union in its proposition for arbi- 
tration made three demands, all of which the packers 
refused. The first two demands were, that the Ar- 
bitration Board should not be allowed to decide on a 
reduction of wages, and that, pending the board’s 
decision, all workers should go on working at last 
year’s wages. These two demands the union has 
withdrawn. It still, however, holds to the third de- 
mand, which is, that all members of the union be 
taken back at once into their old places of work as 
soon as the arbitration begins. This the packers 
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have refused also, on the ground that they cannot 
discharge the non-union men whom they have already 
secured to fill some of the strikers’ places. 

So far the union has made two concessions. ‘The 
packers have conceded nothing. The fight seems 
to have begun in earnest. ‘The second task before 
the union leaders is to keep down violence. Every 
where on fences and on trees you may see this no- 
tice, which is printed in English, German, Lithua- 
nian, Polish and Bohemian: 

“We can win if we stand by the union. If we 
obey the union’s rules to molest no person or prop- 
erty, and abide strictly by the laws of this country. 
All men on strike should retire to their homes and 
attend their various union meetings for all informa- 
ticn. If you follow the above instructions, you will 
be of great assistance in helping to win this strike. 
Your Organization Will Not Assist You if You Get 
into Unlawful Trouble.” 

To keep them out of unlawful trouble the leaders 
are making strenuous efforts. Yesterday morning at 
six o'clock I stood at Whiskey Point. It was here 
in ’94 that blazing cars could be seen all along the 
It was here that United States Regulars 
As I stood 


railroad. 
engaged in pitched battles with strikers. 
here with a crowd of strikers I saw a stocky, red- 
Irishman come swinging along, 


faced, red-haired 


dinner pail in hand. He was employed in some 
minor line of work in the yards and had not consid- 
From the crowd a dozen 


“Who 


Irishman, turning 


ered himself on. strike. 
men jumped out. “Yer a scab!” cried one. 
demanded the fiery 

“Me! I] 


“What do yez mane by sayin’ it?” 


said that?” 

short around. said dot,” growled a huge 
Dutchman. cried 
the Irishman, his face growing two shades redder. 


“We'll 


cried the Irishman. 


show ye,” cried the crowd. “Come on!” 
But suddenly a union official 
rushed up, thrust through the crowd and put his arm 
on the angry man’s shoulder. A few moments later 
| saw them sitting peacefully together over a cooling 
can of beer. Soon after that, another union leader 
drove up in an old buggy in which he had been driv- 
“None at 


ing around the yards. “No slugging?” 


ali.” was the answer. “Good! Keep it up,” and he 
drove away. 

The leaders have asked the squads of police who 
are constantly patrolling the streets to send instant 
fight 


word to union headquarters, when a_ street 


breaks out. I saw one begin. Two men rushed 
out of a saloon pounding each other. Both were 
strikers, but the crowd of a thousand men and wom- 
en were mostly Polish, could not understand Eng- 
lish, and so thought that one of the fighters was a 
seab. In a moment the street was a sea of angry 
faces, stones began to fly at the squad of police. The 
pelice drew their revolvers and fired. One man fell, 
shot in the shoulder. ‘Then suddenly down the street 
came six union leaders marching abreast. In a few 
minutes they had quieted the crowd. The trouble 
was over. 

The third task for the union is to keep up loyalty. 
Vhis will be uncommonly hard for this reason; com- 
mon labor is most easily replaced, and the packers are 
beginning to fill the strikers’ places. Salesmen, buy- 
ers, foremen and assistant superintendents and man- 
agers of branch stores are being taken from their 
work in all parts of the country. ‘The packers claim 
that these skilled men will instruct the new, unskilled 
workers who are being hired from cities east, west, 
north and south. This method is being pursued in 
many cities besides Chicago. It is hard to know 
just how far to believe the packers’ statements of 
their success The union claims that it knows just 


how many available butchers there are in America, 
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for John Joyce, one of the leading secretaries, has 
received every week during the past year bulletins 
from every union shop in the country. The union 
claims that it knows just how many places are empty 
and how few skilled men the packers can hire to fill 
these places. It is sending this word to strikers all 
over the country in order to offset the statements of 
the packers. 

Meanwhile the union has been reinforced by 
scores of foremen who are in sympathy with the strik- 
ers and are unwilling to work with non-union men. 
The 14,000 engineers, carpenters and other mechanical 


workmen in the Chicago stock yards are also ready 


to strike in sympathy: Other organized labor is of- 
fering its support. 

So the two sides line up and the struggle begins, 

(1) Should men be treated as mere expense items 
or as fellow workers and fellow sharers with the 
employer? 

(2) Shall an industry be developed for the profit 
of the employer alone, or shall the welfare of the 
workers be considered of equal or even greater im- 
portance? 

These are the two questions for the outside public 
to consider. 

July 18, Chicago Stockyards. 
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By Lawrence Martin 


From SAN FRANCISCO Town TALK. 


IERSON had never thought he was lonely until 
the Girl asked him about it. It struck him 
then that perhaps he was. 

“You must be awfully lonely,” she had said, “liv- 
ing three miles from a neighbor, all by yourself.” 

“T am,” asserted Pierson, though the idea had not 
occured to him before. 

“Why don’t you marry?” asked the Girl. 

Her name was Helen, by the way, and she was din- 
ing at one of the ranch-houses where Pierson was 
always a welcome guest. 
answered Pierson, “I’ve 


“That's easy enough,” 


never found the kind of woman | want to marry.” 


, 


“There are lots of pretty girls about here,” she 


suggested. “I saw several when We were out driving 
yesterday.” 


“Oh, I know, 


woman of absolutely good morals.” 


But I have my ideal. | must have a 


“You mean one who doesn’t steal, or murder, or 
worship false gods, of course.” 

“Oh, no, not that,” he returned, rather impatiently. 
Pierson hated anything like circumlocution. “I mean 
a woman who is a woman—not ‘up-to-date’ as you call 
it, but—oh, well, I can’t explain, but you ought to 
know what I mean.” 

“F fancy I comprehend,” she answered, contempla- 
ting the smoke that curled upward from her cigarette. 
“Someone utterly unlike me, for instance? I am 
distinctly unmoral, myself.” 

The company was enjoying its coffee on the ve- 
randa of the bungalow, and Pierson and the Girl were 
sitting on the steps. 

“But Ull wager you'll find her deadly dull, she 
added. 


“Perhaps | might, I never thought of that,” an- 
swered Pierson. “Why don’t you marry, yourself, by 


the way?” 


“Oh, | always -:imagine marriage, like too much 


morality, might be a bore. I’d hate to be bored.” 


“ 


But you might fall in ‘love.” 


“| have, lots of times. But there’s a subtle differ- 
ence in being in love, and loving. One can fall in love 
over and over, but to love—well, that comes but once 
in a lifetime, I imagine.” 

Her tone softened a bit, as she turned her dark 
eyes upon the man at her side. 

“T don't think I’ll ever love—that way,” she said, 
“[ can’t think of 
Besides, 


rising and shaking out her skirts. 
myself tied to one man, till death do us part. 


all the nice men I meet are already married, or are 
about to be.” 

On his way home, tramping the three miles that 
led to his own ranch, Pierson resolved something in 
his mind. In his thirty years of life he had come 
across many specimens of the gentle sex. He had met 
and been interested in no end of girls. He had even 
flirted with some of them, Possibly he may have had 
serious thoughts of asking one of them to share his 
solitude on the top of that hill where his shack was 
situated. But certainly nothing more definite than the 
mere thought had ever happened. He had the real 
British idea of the perfect woman, a soft-voiced, fair- 
haired, mild-eyed, amiable creature, who looked upon 
the great world with eyes of entire innocence, and 
who would regard her husband as her lord and mas- 
ter, finding her happiness in loving, honoring and 
obeying him. Still, this American girl was very fas- 
cinating. He had met her several times before that 
evening’s chat on the veranda, and she had interested 
herself in a frank, businesslike way in his ranch and 
the prospects of prune-raising. She did not in any 
way fill the picture of Pierson’s ideal woman. She 
was tall and slim and rather athletic in build, her 
carriage a mixture of sensuous grace and_ boyish 
independence. She had dark eyes, that alternately re- 
minded him of Cleopatra’s or a deer’s. 
was a burnished brown. 


Her hair 
She was rich, Pierson had 
heard, and when she was not traveling about she 
occupied a big house in town, her own property. She 
was evidently a girl who had enjoyed many _ heart 
experiences. Innocent, not ignorant, was the way 
she phrased it herself.. Pierson recalled every word 
she had said to him, during their brief acquaintance. 
He was not an egotistic fellow, but even without 
vanity he knew the Girl liked him. She had shown 
a pronounced preference for his society on all the 
occasions when they had met. 

But as he lighted his lamp, on entering his shack, 

his eyes fell on a photograph tacked to the wall. It 
was the pleasant face of an English girl with a fringe 
of fair hair falling over her innocent eyes. 
It would be best to 
banish the tantalizing image of the Girl at once. She 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” was 
the tenor of his thoughts as he sat himself down and 
penned a letter to the girl of the picture. 

“Dear Nell,” he wrote, “it has just occurred to 


An inspiration came to him. 


was not his kind. 


me that I am very lonely out here, and I do not feel 
that I can stand it much longer without the presence 
of a woman to share my solitude. Won’t you come 
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out? Your aunt will be glad to put you up for a 
few days before our wedding.” It was rather a chilly 
note, he thought as he read it over, but then Nell 
would not mind. She was used to him, had known 
him all her life and probably looked forward some 
day to receiving a message just like this. 

Pierson did not seal the envelope. He concluded 
to leave the letter a day or so. There was no hurry. 
He was not so lonely that he could not stand his 
solitude a few months longer if needs must be. 

eh 

Pierson wended his steps toward his shack, after 
several hours’ irksome labor in guiding the cultivator 
over the brown earth. The day was hot, as the days 
usually are in the Santa Clara valley in July, but he 
was not thinking of the heat. He had cooked and 
eaten his solitary breakfast seven hours ago, at six 
o'clock, but he was not considering what he should 
cook for his solitary luncheon. His material man 
was for the nonce forgotten in the mental man. A 
heart problem occupied his thoughts. 


The letter to Nell lay on the shelf where he had 
It was unsealed, and a layer of dust had 
settled upon it. Pierson felt sure he should send it 
some day, when loneliness pressed upon him, and the 
impulse moved him. He had not seen the Girl 
since that last evening, though he had hearJ she was 
still in the country visiting about at various friends’ 
ranches. He had not dined away from his shack for 
a week. He felt that he must not place himself in 
temptation’s way. What could a man who was trying 
to beat a living out of a California ranch, and who 
lived in a one-room shack, with no servant to supply 
his wants, have in common with a gay society girl 
used to a French maid, and who owned houses and 
lots and bonds? He underrated his own claims to 
consideration, for he was a healthy, wholesome-look- 
ing, clean-skinned, well-built Englishman, with the 
manners of the well-born and well-bred, and a neat 
little wit added to a college education and the culture 
of the well-read. 

As he approached his shack, the odor of cooking 
greeted his nostrils. As he entered, he saw his 
kitchen-table pulled out from its usual station by the 
wall. There was a white cloth on it, and some flowers 
and places were laid for two. A white-frocked fig- 
ure bent over the stove. There was something famil- 
iar in the pose. Pierson felt himself in a dream. 
The white-frocked figure turned with a start, 


placed it. 


and dropped the egg she was about to turn into the 
frying pan. 

“Oh, I’ve broken an egg,” she cried, in a fright- 
ened way. 

“That’s nothing,” answered Pierson, getting a cloth 
and clearing up the debris, “there are plenty of eggs. 
I keep chickens, you know.” 

Neither seemed a bit embarrassed at finding them- 
selves thus unexpectedly together. The broken egg 
had broken the ice. 

“T know all about the chickens,” said the Girl. 
“You were so long in coming that I explored the 
place thoroughly.” 

“That wouldn’t take long,’ 
glancing about the room. 

There was quite a cheerful air about the place. 
Everything had been swept and dusted. 

“T didn’t know people ever ate in their bedrooms,’ 
said the Girl, with a smile. 

“Some people put it the other way,” 
“they sleep in the kitchen.” 

“T always intended to visit you some day,” she 
said, “though you never asked me.” 

“You never gave me a chance,” he answered. 

They both laughed gleefully, like two children, 
and Helen dished up the bacon and eggs, and some 
hot biscuits, with tea and canned fruit. Still Pier- 
son seemed in a dream, as they ate, and chatted over 
their luncheon. As the hands of the clock turned to 
two, Helen rose from the table. 


, 


observed Pierson, drily, 


, 


he replied, 


“Now you must go back to work,” she said, “and 


I will clear up the things, and then go away.” 

She handed him his pipe and tobacco from the 
shelf. 

“Must you go away?” he asked. 

She did not answer, but busied herself in picking 
up the dishes, scraping them, and moving the table 
back to its former place. 

“Don’t you think I’d be a model rancher’s wife?” 
she asked, laughing as she stacked the dishes in the 
pan and poured hot water over them. 

Then, as she noticed the warmth in Pierson’s 
glance, she hastily began to ply the mop. She began 
to wash the dishes, while Pierson smoked his pipe. 

“What of that girl in England?” she asked, sud- 
denly. 

Pierson’s eyes wandered to the shelf, where the 
letter lay, the letter to Nell. It was still covered with 
its layer of dust, though all else on the shelf was 


clean. 


“What girl? 
a blush deepened the red in his cheeks. 

“Oh, I know all about her,” she answered, “I 
have heard things—and then there is her picture on 
the wall.” 

She glanced at it, carelessly, and finishing her 
dish-washing, dried the plates and cups and put them 
She wrung out the dish-towel in clean water, 


There’s no girl,” he answered, but 


away. 
washed her hands, turned her sleeves down again 
and buttoned her cuffs. Then she donned her hat, 
and looked for her gloves. 

“I am going now,” she said, “we've had a nice 
time, haven’t we?” 

- Pierson took her little white hand in his brown 
one. 

“It’s the nicest time I ever had in my life,” he 
said. 

He seemed about to say something more, but she 
drew her hand from his, and was some steps down 
the hill before he recovered his poise. 

She waved her hand at him. 

“T’ll come again,” she cried merrily, “if you want 


_ me to,” 


“It’s not always what we want, but what we get,” 
he began. 

“Oh, but I always get what I want,” she answered. 
“You may if you go at it right. Just say you will, 
and it drops right within your reach.” 

She was a long way off now. 

“I want you to come again, then,” said Pierson. 

She turned once more, and smiled at him. 

“Well, wish real hard, then,” she said, “and I 


believe I’ll come.” 


“And stay?” 
“Perhaps—if you are good,” and the wind wafted 
the last words toward him, “I'll come—and—stay.” 


Pierson took a long puff at his pipe. He watched 
the Girl until her white frock disappeared from 
sight, then he went back into the shack. He took 
the dust-covered letter from the shelf, tore it to bits 
and threw the remains into the stove. 


“It would be a mistake,” he said to himself. “I 
don’t believe Nell would be happy out here, anyway. 
And I don’t mind being alone. Perhaps the Girl 
may come again—and if Nell were here I don’t think 
she’d like it.” 

He was whistling as he went back to his work 
again. It did not seem hard to tramp up and down 
between the rows of trees, since that angel’s visit. 
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ACROSS A GENERATION 


One bright day grandfather served 
notice on the family that he was taking 
meto “the city” with him. Inthose days 
we lived in St. James, where for half 
a century the old gentleman had grown 
cane. He had come direct from Ro- 
chelle, France, a young, austere and 
energetic youth who divided his time 
between work and a most unusual, al- 
most fanatical devotion to the church. 
Here he had wed my grandmother, who 
died long before I came into the world. 
My father and mother had both been 
swept away by the fever of ’57, so that 
when I say “the family,” I really mean 
that venerable tyrant of the household, 
mv negro nurse. 

I was about ten years old, the merest 
lad in knickerbockers, and I often find 
myself to-day looking for the old build- 
ing in which we stopved, somewhere 
near the corner of Royal and Custom- 
house—but I cannot for the life of me 
remember on which street—on that visit 
of curious episode. It has the charm of 
a wonderful dream—seems as faint, dis- 
tant and unreal, yet just as vivid. 


The old gentleman characteristically 
divided his time between business and 
the luxury of religious devotion, be- 
tween his commission merchant’s grimy 
office and the sombre cathedral. He 
left me to my own devices and I gravi- 
tated to the theater as the point of 
prime interest. 

The curtain had rolled on a comic 
opera. Comic operas, the best of them, 
seem stupid enough to the clear, fresh 
mind of ten, especially when it is sought 
to make an atmosphere of Paris intelli- 
gible to an imagination from St. James. 
I was predisposed to disappointment, 
therefore, when suddenly Babbette made 
her appearance. Immediately I was en- 
thralled. Immediately I was head-over- 
heels in love. Babbette was the leading 
character, a slip of a tow-headed girl 
with the sun of France in her blue 
eyes. She had the daintiest little way 
of careening hither and thither as she 
acted ot sang like the pose of a fancy 
picture or like a mocking bird revel- 
ing in the ecstasy of its song. And 
Babbette caught the eye of a solitary 
little boy devouring her in the front row, 
Babbette was only about twelve sum- 
mers older than this boy—a _ grown 
young woman—but she caught her 
breath at the intensity of his stare and 
the completeness of his adoration. This 
boy had more charms for her than the 
whole bald-headed row, which, indeed, 
seemed affectionate enough and was 
horribly over-scented with the perfumes 
old gentlemen affect. All through the 
performance her glance reverted to me 
with an almost personal appeal. It 
seemed to me as if she would know me. 
I went away, after performance, aflame 
with love for Babbette—a half mad little 
boy in knickerbockers. I could think 
of nothing but her, dream of naught 
but her. She was my waking and my 
sleeping thought. I wove her into in- 
numerable episodes of the imagination. 
Now I had her up in St. James with me 
riding through the cane fields; now I 
was the lover in the comic opera story. 
She became an instant part of me. She 


possessed me. It was an exquisite de- 
lirium of pain and pleasure into which 
Babbette had placed the boy, and in such 
a frame of waking dream was I next 
afternoon as I stood on the big bal- 
cony of our stopping place when who 
should emerge from a room giving out 
upon it but Babbette. She gazed at me 
just as I would have had her—just as 
she did in the theater—ran up to me, 
caught me up in her arms and kissed 
me passionately, saying, “Here is my 
little sweetheart!” And I was not back- 
ward in returning her affection. She 
sat down with me in her lap and punc- 
tuated my narrative of myself with 
kisses. I was begging her to come into 
the country with us when grandfather 
stepped out upon the balcony. I caught 
him in my eye as soon as he appeared. 
He looked over at us first carelessly; 
then, perceiving Babbette, he knitted his 
brows with a strange incredulity and 
astonishment and he sank down into a 
chair, haggard with sudden emotion. 
Babbette’s eyes had traveled to him by 
this time and, setting me down, she ad- 
vanced to him. 

“Are you ill, sir?” she asked. 

“This is my grandfather, Babbette,” I 
interposed, holding her by the hand—I 
called her “Babbette” from association 
with the play. 

My grandfather did not reply, but, 
seizing her hand, looked up intently 
into her face as if to study each fea- 
ture. “God of my life,” said he with 
intense emotion, “can the dead be re- 
incarnated! It cannot be but you are 
the Helen of my youth—Helen of Troy, 
my ever young, like the Greek wench.” 

“T cannot understand you, sir,” said 
Babbette, puzzled. 

“Who are you, child, where 
you born, where do you come from— 
tell me lest I begin to doubt my rea- 
son!” 

“Why, sir, they tell me I was born 
in Rochelle, France, but I know noth- 
ing about it.” 

“I knew it,” exploded my grandfather, 
breathing hard with intense emotion. 
“Your mother was Helen Delvine!” 

“No, sir, my grandmother—how did 
you know?” 


were 


The old man answered nothing, but 
scrutinized her face with absorbed in- 
grossment, muttering, “God of myster- 
ies, how strange—how strange! Mother 
of Mary, what mysteries suround us! 
—Helen—Helen—my Helen come back 
again from the grave! My own Hel- 
en. For there cannot be two such. 
You are Helen, her very self.” 

“Yes, sir, I am Helen, named after 
my grandmother.” 


“No, no, you are Helen herself—her- 
self, reincarnated—brought over the 
span of years. It cannot be otherwise— 
for here is the very hair, not golden, 
ne: yet red and—God of my life !—don’t 
I feel it! Don’t I know the touch of 
this hair? ’Tis Helen’s. And_ those 
eyes with the center of blue and the 
rim of white around the blue—and that 
glance, why don’t I know that glance! 
How can it be, Helen, that you have 
kept so young, while I have grown so 
old, so very old. What horrible dream 
is this. Here is my grandson. I know 
it is my grandson. And here is Helen. 
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my Helen of twenty-two, And I am 
seventy-two. And Helen, my Helen, 
Helen of Troy, as I was wont to call 
her, is still young, young—just twenty- 
two as when I parted from her.” 

He covered his face with his hands 
as if to shut out horrible imaginings 
and was convulsed with anguish. 

“Sir, you are mistaken. My name 
is Helen, but I have never seen you in 
my life before. I was born in Rochelle 
and grew up on the stage. My grand- 
mother was Helen Delvine, as you say 
—I am sorry the sight of me should 
give you so much sorrow.” 

“IT know, little one,” he said. “The 
memory, and the sight of you—you 
who are so like her in voice, in figure, 
in appearance—it is enough to make 
one lose his mind for the moment—fifty 
years do not obliterate the frenzy of 
love, little one! Fifty years? A hun- 
dred wouldn’t!” Then he looked up 
slowly from his hands, regarded her 
closely and long and said deliberately, 
“Helen, if you will come with me, I 
shall divide my fortune between you 
and this boy, and I am a very rich old 
man. I want you, my child, sweetest, 
perfectest reminder of my Helen—leg- 
acy of the years—I want you for my 
own little daughter.” 

I had never seen my old grandfather 
this way before. I had always known 
him, without emotion and extremely bus- 
iness-like. He even told his beads 
as a bookkeeper might add a column 
of figures. He often gave himself up 


to reverie, but as I remember him he 
could not have been suspected of ro- 
mance. 

Helen answered, “Oh, I thank you, 
sir, but I can’t— - 

“IT knew it!” suddenly interposed my 
grandfather in towering rage. “I knew 
it!” he repeated, his eyes blazing. 
“Over half a century come the words 
again. You reincarnateé spectre of the 
past, how dare you break in upon my 
lonely old age! ‘Tis Helen—I know 
*tis Helen—Helen herself come back 
again—her voice, her words, her red 
lips, her blue eyes with the white cir- 
cle around their blue—’tis Helen herself 
reincarnated!” He looked at her pierc- 
ingly, his hand over his heart, his 
breast heaving, and suddenly fell back 
in his chair quite dead.—The Harlequin. 


ce os obs 
TOO CHANGEABLE 


“Here, young man,” said the old lady 
with fire in her eye, “I’ve brung back 
this thermometer ye sold me.” 

“What’s the matter with it?” de- 
manded the clerk. 

“It ain’t reliable. One time ye look 
at it it says one thing, and the next 








time it says another.”—P/iladelphia 
Ledger. 
Ye be he 
Willic—“Pa, what is a philanthrop- 
ist, anyway?” Pa — “A philanthropist, 


my son, is merely a man who has more 
money than he can possibly use him- 
self.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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BEGGARS’ NEWSPAPER 


A special newspaper for mendicants, a 
beggars’ journal, has been published 
daily in Paris for the past ten years. 
Naturally its circulation is somewhat 
restricted, but its cost is high enough, 
especially for a beggar to pay. Twenty 
centimes is its price, and just now, when 
all the newspapers in France are inclin- 
ing to lower their prices and some of 
the best sheets costs only 5 centimes, or 
i cent, it seems curious that the mendi- 
cants’ journal should cost 20 centimes, 
or four cents. 

However, the beggars’ journal—it is 
in the line of a trade paper, and the only 
parties interested, the beggars them- 
selves, do not complain, for, in their 
opinion, it contains valuable information 
and could without difficulty be sold at 
even a higher price. 

In addition to the ordinary news of 
the day that one expects to find in a 
newspaper there is special news that is 
of peculiar and particular interest to a 
wise mendicant. Here are samples of 
the advertisements it contains: 

WANTED—A blind man who can 
play flute; 5 francs per day and commise 
sion. 

WANTED—An attendant for the 
ocean baths; this is a much-frequented 
bathing place; sure to prove prolific; 
those lacking the right arm are pre- 
ferred; good references and security re- 
quired. 

WANTED—A_ well dressed, nicely 
formed woman or girl to stand at the 
east end of a bridge, near a theatre; 
must bring references to show that she 
has been a successful mendicant and 
knows how to solicit alms in a genteel 
manner, 

The paper also contains a long list of 
announcements something in this order: 

A MARRIAGE has been arranged 
between Monsieur A. and Mademoiselle 
B., to be celebrated at noon to-day at 
the Church St. : 

Note—Not very charitable people, but 
one must persist. 
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Another announcement reads as fol- 
lows: 

THIS morning at 10 o’clock sharp the 
burial of Monsieur Z. Apply to the 
son-in-law for alms. 

Those who employ beggars and beg- 
gars who wish steady employment with 
wages, instead of trusting to Heaven 
for what they can get by asking, all ad- 
vertise in this paper, just as ordinary 
people advertise for work at their own 
vocations. Even baptisms and christen- 
ings are announced. 

AT the Church of the Madeleine, the 
little daughter of Monsieur and Mad- 
ame Grenoble will be christened; the 
services begin at 10:45, and a breakfast 
will be served at their house, Rue des 
Folles-Embardes, No. 36, at 12, Note— 
These people are known to be wealthy 
and generous, especially to young chil- 
dren, whom Madame _ seldom refuses, 
being grateful to God for her little 
daughter. 

There are many announcements of re- 
ceptions, parties and coming-out balls 
among the Americans in Paris, and 
mention of anything out of the ordinary, 
such as the receiving of a legacy and the 
like that might dispose a person to deal 
kindly with mendicants. 

It easily may be seen that respected 
and well-to-do beggars would prefer to. 
take this paper rather than follow his 
calling indiscriminately on the streets. 
As, thanks to the information received 
from his journal, the beggar can earn 
from six to eight francs a day, he does 
not pay too much for his paper, even 
though it costs him 20 centimes.—N ew 
York Press. 


els eb ek 
PRIEST SIMPLY HAD TO ROAR 


It would not, perhaps, be true to say 
that the good priest is laughing yet, but 
it will be safe enough to say that it will 
be many a day before the thought of the 
incident will not move him to at feast a 
smile. He is one of Manhattan’s best 
known Catholic divines, and he is habit- 
ually of most serious and contemplative 
manner. 

He was an interested spectator the 
other day at the thrilling exhibition at a 
Coney Island animal show of the power 
a man can exercise over a score of more 
of full grown lions, with their natural 
ferocity but ill-concealed. The utter ab- 
sorption of the priest in the spectacle, 
as the man in the lion’s cage, by savage 
lashings with a stinging whip, chal- 
lenged the ugly brutes to assail him, 
which they, with roars of pain and fury, 
mad snarls and fierce rushes upon him, 
made unmistakable efforts to do, only 
to be cowed at his feet by the strange 
power he had over them, drew the atten- 
tion, after a while of another spectator, 
who was almost equally fascinated. The 
expression on the priest’s face was al- 
most one of awe. The spectator gazed 
upon it with as much interest as he had 
manifested in the lions and their master. 
Then he made his way to where the 
good man, lost in wonder, stood. Touch- 
ing him on the shoulder, he said: 

“Father !” 

The priest, the spell broken, turned 
with solemn but inquiring face to the 
speaker. The latter, with a jerk of his 
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thumb and his head in the direction of 
the lion tamer, said: 

“That fellow has Daniel skinned to 
death, ain’t he?” 

For a moment the priest tried to pass 
it off with a smile, but it was useless. 
The apt humor of the situation was ir 
resistible, and with the unwonted sight 
of a somber clad man of the cloth con- 
vulsed with laughter, like the monk in a 
the familiar “A Good Story” picture, be- 
came with the audience a rivel attrac- 
tion to the animal show.—New York 
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CURIOUS COINCIDENCES 

Curious coincidences mark the lives 
6t two women who married Dr. A. T. 
Knox, of Bowen, Powell County, Ky. 
One is dead, the other living with her 
husband. Both women were named 
Alice, both removed to Kentucky—when 
8 years of age, and each bore him three 
children. The father of each wife is 
dead, the mother of each is living and 
each is named Ann. The parents of each 
wife had nine children—four boys and 
five girls—each wife has three brothers 
whose names are exactly alike, and each 
has two sisters whose names are alike. 
One wife was born in North Carolina 
and the other in Virginia. One was the 
eldest of nine children and the other the 
youngest of nine children. Three chil- 
dren of Dr. Knox are living and three 
are dead. The wives were _ intimate 
friends. 

eh hk hh 

BELGIUM’S KING CROWNLESS 


Belgium is probably the most demo- 
cratic of all the monarchial states. The 
king of the Belgians not only does not 
wear a crown, but has not even got a 
crown to wear! No coronation cere- 
mony is known to the coronation, the 
sovereign inaugurating his reign simply 
by taking an oath to govern according 
to the laws. Moreover, the births of his 
children, if he has any, must be regis- 
tered in exactly the same phraseology 
and in the same set of books as the 
humblest of his subjects. 

ele cle ofp 

Captain’s Cuttle’s famous 
which would keep “correct” time only 
by various shakings and shiftings during 
the day, is matched by a Yorkshire- 
man’s clock. He resented the imputation 
that there was anything wrong with it. 
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After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 








“Tt goes reet eneu for thim that knau 
how t’ read it,” he said; “when its 
hands are at twelve, it strikes two, and 
then aw knau its half-past seven.” 
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ON THE POINT OF VIEW 


Franklin B. Cowen, formerly presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia & Reading rail- 
way, at one time tried a case in court 
against a man who was defended by a 
lawyer by the name of Browne. The is- 
sue involved was an important one, es- 
pecially to the railroad company and 
every point was vigorously contested. 
During the trial Mr. Gowen frequently 
referred to Mr. Browne as “Mr. Brow- 
nie,’ which embarrassed Mr. Browne so 
much that the presiding judge noticed it, 
He addressed Mr. Gowen: “Mr. Gowen, 
the name of the plaintiff’s counsel is Mr. 
Browne, B-r-o-w-n-e, not Brow-nie. 
Now, my name is Greene, G-r-e-e-n-e, 
and you wouldn’t call me Gree-nie,would 
you?” To which Mr. Gowen replied, 
“that that will depend altogether on how 
you decide . this case.”—Phriladelphia 
Public Ledger. 

ce Be che 

He (having told a rather risque 
story)— “Well— don’t you see _ the 
point?” She—‘No—not if it’s what I 
think it is.”—Life. 
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DO THE DEAD COME BACK? 

“T have had only one experience in 
telepathy,” said the man, “ but that was 
| ran away from home 
when I was a boy of 9, My father was 
cruel to me, but I loved my mother 
dearly. I got on a ship at the Brooklyn 
docks, bound for where I didn’t know 
where. Eventually, after much roam- 
ing, I landed at Bombay, where I be- 
came printer’s devil on a small paper. 

“T was taken ill there of fever, so ill 
that I thought I was at the point of 
death. That night it was very hot, but 
somehow I got out of bed and stood at 
the lattice of the open window. 

“That was some seven years after I 
had run away from home, but I had 
never once forgotten my mother. She 
was my idol. I prayed to her. In my 
troubles I talked aloud to her, and she 
must have heard me; for though all 
the rest had long before given me up 
for dead, she would never believe it. 

“Well, asI stood there I said to her 
that I was sorry I had left her and 
caused her so much unhappiness. That 
now I was about to die, I wanted her 
to know, too, that I had always loved 
her. 

“Just then it became a little light in 
the east and there began to be a breeze, 
cooling the intensity of the heat. I 
heard her voice at the same time saying 
as plainly as I am talking to you now: 

“Vou will not die,’ 

“Then it was as if she kissed me as I 
stood there. 

“IT got well and went home to her. 
She told me the day and the hour that 
I stood at the lattice in India talking 
to her and her answer to me. 

“I believe in such things,” said the 
Psychic Woman, “and also in the near- 
ness of the soul or spirit to earth and 
loved ones immediately after death, par- 
ticularly in the case of those who die 
suddenly. Not long ago a friend,’ a 
young man, came to see me. He was 
the wreck of himself. His eyes were 
hollow, his face haggard. 

“*What in the world has 
you so?’ I asked him. 

“*This,’ he answered.‘ My best friend 
died suddenly and he has been haunt- 
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ing me. I see him near me always, and 
I wish he would rest in his grave and 
quit haunting me. 

“T know all about that. 
of such splendid physique that you 
would have thought, to look at him, that 
he would live forever. He was taken 
with appendicitis and died in three days. 

“He had beautiful auburn hair — a 
splendid mass of it, as thick as could be. 
He used to sit, when living, in a certain 
chair when he called on me, and the 
sunshine coming in at the window made 
a soft flame of his hair. I used to go to 
the head of the stairs and watch him 
come up, his fine hair gleaming in the 
dusk of the stairway. 

“For weeks after he died whenever I 
entered the room I could see him in that 
chair with the sunlight on his hair. 
Whenever I went out and looked down 
the stairway I could see the shine of his 
beautiful hair as he came up. You may 
call it nervousness or the effect of my 
constant thought of him, but as for me, 
I believe the spirit of him was there. 

“One proof, to my mind, is this story 
of an old manor house that belonged to 
an army officer who had rented it and 
gone to India. The house was in the su- 
burbs of London. The officer had lost 
an arm. , 

“A girl whose father had rented the 
manor house was stricken with the ko- 
dak fever. She took pictures of the 
house, one room after another, until she 
had taken them all. Then she took the 
films to a London photographer to be 
developed and printed. After a week or 
so she called for them. 

“*They are very good,’ said the pho- 
tographer, ‘with the exception of one 
that is a little dim—the one of the one- 
armed man who is sitting in the library 
by the table.’ 

“*What one-armed man?’ she asked, 
in amazement. ‘There wasn’t a single 
soul in any room when I took the pic- 
tures. Not a soul.’ 

“*There was a man in the library,’ re- 
iterated the photographer, ‘for here is 
the picture of him.’ 

“He brought out the picture of the li- 
brary, and there was the one-armed man 
sitting sadly there at the table. Upon 
investigation it was found that the 
owner of the house, the one-armed sol- 
dier, had died suddenly in India on the 
day which she had photographed his 
home. 

“Was there anything more natural 
than that his soul should come back on 
a visit to his old home the moment it 
was freed from his body? Or that my 
friend’s soul should come back and visit 
me?” 


I knew a man 


ah ob a 

A well-known physician who is some- 
what skeptical as to the soundness of 
Christian Science, tells this story of an 
ardent devotee and her little boy: The 
mother was crossing the field with her 
small son when a goat appeared, and 
came toward them threateningly, to the 
dismay of the youngster, who shrank in 
terror behind his mother’s skirt. Re- 
membering her beliefs, she tried to re- 
assure ‘him. 

“Why, Georgie,” she said, soothingly, 
as the goat continued to advance, “don’t 
you know that you’re a Christian Sci- 
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ence little boy, that there’s-no such thing 
as pain, and that it would be useless for 
the goat to try to hurt you? Don’t you 
know that?” 

“Yes,” wailed the doubting believer 
between his sobs, “I know it, and you 
know it, but the goat don’t know it.” 

ak ok 
NEW FLESH REDUCER 

There is a new method of flesh-reduc- 
ing which is intended only for people 
addicted to athletics. It is described as 
the “rubber-dam” system. A rubber dam 
is a bit of rubber fitted by dentists about 
a tooth on which they are working to 
keep away saliva and other moisture. 
The rubber from which such dams are 
made comes in bolts about two-thirds of 
a yard wide. It is thin rubber cloth, 
and is sold by the yard in one or two 
drugstores. Persons who want to take 
off flesh buy four or five yards of this 
material, wrap it tightly about the body, 
and to keep it in place put on a tight- 
fitting suit of silk or woolen underwear, 
preferably of the kind called the combi- 
nation. This is only the first stage of 
the rubber-dam reduction cure. The 
hardest part is still to come. Once the 
rubber is in place there must come many 
swift sets of tennis, hard horseback 
riding, tether ball playing, or some 
equally exacting sport. The use of rub- 
ber wrappings assists the action of the 
skin, makes the perspiration much freer, 
and has been known to take off as much 
as five or six pounds in one day. Wo- 
men usually wrap the rubber about the 
body from the chest down to the knees. 
Many women are most interested in get- 
ting rid of their hips, as they are likely 
to show stoutness first there, and the big 
hipped woman is not at all in the style 
nowadays. Such women wrap the rub- 
ber dam several times around the hips 
and waist to devote their energies to 
that particular part of the body. The 
treatment is not expensive. The original 
cost of the rubber will not exceed four 


dollars in any case, and it can be used 
time and time again. 


& & 
THE FUTURE OF GOLF 


“Will golf gradually fall into disfa- 
vor with ‘the very fashionable set, or is 
it only under a temporary cloud?” asks 
a writer in the Times. “For some years,” 
he continues, “tennis suffered eclipse, 
but just now it is again in high favor. 
Squash tennis is one of the most popu- 
lar of outdoor sports in the fashionable 
colonies. On the other hand, Meadow 
Brook has abandond its golf course; 
there is but little golf at Newport, no 
one having taken advantage of the of- 


. fer to keep open the links at the closed 


Country Club, and Tuxedo has aiso 
practically given up the Scottish game. 
Even the most popular and most pro- 
gressive of golf clubs have changed 
more or less into country clubs, with 
golf as a simple adjunct to other at- 


tractions.” 
eh bh 


An aged clergyman with silvery hair 
was the recipient of several simulta- 
neous requests from young ladies for a 
lock of his hair. 

The requests were complied with, the 
clergyman being pleased to fulfill wishes 
which seemed founded on a sentiment 
of respect; and all went well until his 
wife received this note: “Dear Mrs. 
: Won't you please ask your hus- 
band to send me a little lock of his hair? 
We have all been taking lessons in mak- 
ing hair flowers. So many of the other 
girls asked him and he sent it to. them, 
that I thought I would rather ask you 
to get it for me. Won't you please do 
this for me? It is so hard to get white 
hair for lilies of the valley.” 

ele hb 

“I’m told you play golf on the Sab- 
bath,” said the Rev. Goodman, sternly. 
“Yes,” replied Miss Kate, “but on that 
day I only use the sticks I won at our 
church fair.”—Philadelphia Press. 
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DRAMATIC 


“THE DARLING OF THE GODS.” 

lhe reopening of the Imperial Theater 
as a high-class play house, last Sunday 
night, was an event of importance in 
the theatrical world, and judging from 
the size and appearance of the audi- 
ences and the newness and fragrance of 
the attraction, “The Darling of the 
Gods,” it was undoubtedly an immense 
success. Since the opening the Imperial 
has been packed at each performance 
and the smile on the faces of Messrs. 
Belasco, Russell and Roeder has surely 
come to stay. “The Darling of the 
Gods,” a most timely piece and one most 
beautifully staged and presented, comes 
to St. Louis for a twelve weeks’ en- 
eagement with a long record of suc- 
cesses in other metropolitan cities in the 
East. And there is every evidence that 
the approval of the theater goers of 
other cities was merited. The entire 
atmosphere of the piece is Japanese. 
‘The scenery, properties and costumes 
are of Japanese design and make and 
are historically correct. The company 
is a large and capable one. Miss Blanche 
fates as Yo San is all that has been 
said of her by the press agents and 
critics and perhaps more. 

abe 
KIRALFY’S “LOUISIANA.” 

Attractive alterations or new features 
are giving Mr, Kiralfy’s Louisiana Pur- 
chase Spectacle at the Odeon a tight 
grip on the theater goers at each pres- 
entation. New ideas and effects are con- 
stantly being introduced. The manage- 
ment has been figuring on a startling 
effect to be known as the “Shade of 
Columbus.” It is the intention to have 
the shade appear in each scene—not to 
the performers, but to the audience—in 
songs and dances. The radium dance, 
however, continues the chief feature of 
all these ingenious attractions. The 
Kiralfy spectacle is one of the amuse- 
ments of the city that always pleases. 
Patronage is growing with each _per- 


formance. 
ah 

“WAY DOWN EAST.” 
“Way Down East,” that old-time 
fetching rural drama, has started most 
favorably upon its three weeks’ run at 
the Olympic Theater. Box office re- 
ceipts indicate that the company will 
have a most profitable stay in St. Louis. 
Its first presentation, Sunday night last, 
drew a large audience and Miss Phoebe 
Davies and her supporting company 
Were most enthusiastically received. The 
play is being presented here by the same 
hiy and capable company that made such 
a decided hit in it at Music Hall in New 
York City. Miss Davies is if possible 
better than ever as the heroine and re- 
ceives admirable support from the other 
clever actors and actresses in the com- 
pany. The story of “Way Down East,” 
concerning a girl whose love ruins her 
life, and whom love brings back to life, 
is familiar to all. It is a story human 
in its humor and doubly human in its 
pathos. The simple tale is told in the 
most engaging manner, episodes of a 
genuine interest, incidents of a mem- 
orable novelty, and situation of real 
strength following. each other in rapid 
Necession. Tlie character drawing of 


the play is so excellent that once seen 
Memory at once 
recalls, at the mere mention of “Way 
Down East,” the eccentricities, absent- 
mindedness and humaneness of Profes- 


it is never forgotten. 


Sterling, the butterfly-catching 
suitor of dimpled Kate Brewster; “Hi 
Holler,” the Pickwickian chore boy, with 
a fondness for “Pickings from Puck;” 
Rube Whipple, the town constable, who 
“has his eye” on evil-doers, and who 
does that famous song and dance “stunt” 
“All Bound ’Round With a Woolen 
String;” Martha Perkins, the glib- 
tongued village gossip, and the various 
other characters woven into the plot. 

There is no straining for effect in 
this drama. Its people are distinctly 
human, and the things they do will be 
done similarly by the average man and 
woman placed in a similar environment. 
The consequence is that the spectators 
have but to consult their own hearts to 
determine the coming twists and turns 
of the plot. The great moral lesson 
taught by the drama is as powerfully 
illustrated and as effective as ever, while 
Phoebe Davies’ original creation of 
Anna Moore, the wronged heroine, pos- 
sesses the same heart interest now as 
heretofore. All the other members of 
the company, too, seem to fit their parts, 
and the parts fit them as the proverbial 
glove. 


sor 
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“LOUISIANA” AT DELMAR, 

The Delmar Garden beauty show, for 
such the Delmar “Louisiana” has come 
to be known among the frequenters of 
the garden, is getting ready to celebrate 
its 100th performance, which will take 
place next Saturday night. A hand- 
some souvenir will be given to every 
lady present and the occasion will be 
made otherwise memorable. A_ hun- 
dredth performance in St, Louis is a 
thing which has never before occurred, 
and so successful has the big extrava- 
ganza been that the management feels 
like having a little jollification. 

So many good things have been said 
about the Delmar Garden ‘“Louisiana’’ 
that it is next to impossible to add any- 
thing to the praise already bestowed 
upon it, but this much can be said, that 
it is about as perfect a production as 
was ever seen upon the stage. Infinite 
variety and novelty are two things chiefly 
responsible for its success. The con- 
trast between the three acts which show 
the wildness of Louisiana, the court of 
Napoleon and a beautiful picture of the 
World’s Fair Cascades is so great that 
the audience is lost in wonderment at 
the beautiful spectacle and the genius 
which conceived it. Musically, too, the 
extravaganza is just as varied and bright 
as it is scenically, and the music is of a 
kind that never tires. That is why the 
Delmar “Louisiana” 
100th performance with a whole lot of 
persons in the audience who have already 
seen the performance for several times. 

The water features are a novelty never 


will celebrate its 


before seen upon any stage. A canal 
of real water, which represents the 


great Mississippi, is seen flowing down 
through the wilderness and _ Indians 
paddle up and down its smooth sur- 
face at will. In the second act, where 


the water forms the foreground for the 
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DRY'BATTERY FAN 


For Homes and Offices where 
there is no Electric Power. 


This is the only successful dry-bat- 
tery fan in the world. Requires no 
electric wiring. Does away with elec- 
tric power bills. It generates its own 
electric power from a 20-cell dry bat- 
tery and will run all summer without 
recharging. 


Can be placed anywhere—at the bed- 
side, desk, reading table or telephone 
booth. Throws a good breeze directly 
forward, or can be tilted to any angle 
or instantly made into a_ wall-bracket 
fan. 


in this city. 


and Bracket Fans—and new style Ceil- 
ing Fans—at money-saving prices. 


On sale at ALOE’S and nowhere else 


8-inch Fan—like cut—all com- 
plete with guard, cord and bat- 


tery for Pinecone 


Complete line of Combination Desk 


Mail Orders Filled if Ac- 
companied by the cash. 


513 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Music by Vogel’s Orchestra Every Evening 
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famous picture of Versailles, with foun- 
tains playing, the effect is simply gor- 
and in addition is an absolute 
novelty. This and the illuminated water 
picture showing the Cascades have 
caused more admiration than anything 
ever before put on the stage. 


geous, 


abe 
AT THE STANDARD. 
“The Innocent Maids” has been a 


strong card at the Standard during the 
week. The presented two 
stunning burlesques, “Look Out Below,” 
and “A Night at Shanley’s,” in which 
nearly the entire membership took part. 
The vaudeville features were of a high 
class. The New York Comedy Four in 
songs and dances and jests; Seymour 
and Hill, comedy acrobats; Bert Fuiler, 
mimic, and Carlyle and Perry, singers 
and dancers, furnished lots of fun. The 
Brigadiers the coming attraction 
and a good bill is promised. The mem- 
bers of this troupe are all 
formers. 


company 


are 
good per- 


bh 
ROOSEVELT BOYS ON THE 
President Roosevelt’s. boys,. Theodore, 


ALPs. 


Jr. and Kermit, and their party, en- 


joyed the World’s Fair immensely. Like 
all the visitors to the great [Exposition 
the young Roosevelts and their triends 
were particularly pleased with the Ty- 
rolean Alps. Every day during their 
visit to the Pike they have paid the 
Alps a visit. The scenic railway, the 
Alpine villages, the 
and* the many other attractions of the 


Tyrolean singers 
exhibit gave them great pleasure. It 
was for them to ride the AI- 
pine railway through the grottoes and 
tunnels and around the towering cliffs. 
They enjoyed the cooling breezes and 


real fun 


the music made them even more mirth- 
ful. The Alps never fails to please 
visitors. It is a storehouse of pleasure 
and of good things to eat and drink. 
Besides, the Alps are always a_ busy 
spot. There nearly all nations are al- 
most daily represented. If you are in 
search of any one at the Fair, it is al- 
most a certainty he may be found at 
the Alps. 
This exhibit attracts them all. 
ake 
FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS. 

A list of funny acts comprises the 

greater part of the programme at For- 
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es’ Park Highlands this week. Marco 


Johnson Davenport and_ Lor- 


ella and Swan are the funmakers, be- 


Twins, 


sides the charming Louise Dresser, sin- 
ger, Ruth Nelta, singing comedian, 
and Jack Norworth, monologuist. Next 
week the Kitamaura Japs, the jugglers, 
will be here, besides many other attrac- 
tions. The Knights of Columbus, a 
prime social organization, will celebrate 
a night at the Highlands, having chosen 
Tuesday, August 23, for that outing. 
The Eagles have selected the 28th for 
their special night at this popular place. 
ke he 

Hotel Clerk—“What’s that awful 
racket on the twentieth floor?” Bell 
Boy—“Oh, that’s that World’s Fair vis- 
itor putting: on a pair of 98 cents shoes. 
It’s enough to make any one swear. 
The only shoes are Swope’s—311 North 
3roadway, St. Louis, Mo.” 

Qe Lo Qe 
THE BOER-BRITISH WAR 

The British-Boer War 
at the World’s Fair is improving with 
each performance. The people say so, 
The great spectacular war 


reproduction 


and it is so. 
scene iS now moving with ease and 
perfection. There is a war fever among 
the people nowadays, as nearly every 
one is interested in the Russian-Japan- 
ese conflict, and as the ordnance and 
rifles used in the realistic South African 
spectacle are of the regulation army 
type, a fair picture may be drawn from 
the show of the great artillery duels 
the Jap and Muscovite are fighting in 
far-off Manchuria. The rattle of the 
rifles in the British and Boer forces is 
also up to battle pitch and the dash of 
infantry, cavalry and artillery across the 
fields and up the hills, makes the war 
picture most realistic. ‘The Boers and 
British soldiers are of the trained -vari- 



















When asked what he iiked 
most about going to school, 
the youngster replied, ‘““Com- 
ing home.” 

Something like putting on 
a vest this hot weather. 
What you like most about it 
is taking it off. 

Get a MacCarthy-Evans 
two-piece Homespun Suit 
and you won't have any vest 
to take off. 

Just now about $20 would 
put you in an aristocratic 
$30 two-piece Homespun 
Suit. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 


High-Grade Tailoring. 
Medium-Grade Prices. 
816-820 Olive St. 

The Post Office is Opposite. 
Phone: Main 2647. 
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Bulletin of March, 1904? 


SOFT COAL 43.9 per cent! 


Have you read Carroll D. Wright’s 
It shows 
that HARD COAL has ADVANCED 
in price since 1890 27.1 per cent— 








In 1890 FUEL GAS sold i: St. Louis 
at $1.19 per thousand cubic feet. 
NOW sells at 80c per thousand cubic 
feet. 
CENT! 


A DECREASE OF 33 PER 

















THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO., 


716 LOCUST STREET, 


“Ask Your Purse which You Should Buy!” 











ety. They are all expert in the use of 
weapons and are horsemen par excel- 
lence. The Boer War is the most com- 
plete show of its kind ever presented. 
Many hundred pounds of powder are 
burned up daily at each performance. 
Fair visitors never fail to view this 
great production. 

ab ok 

MUSIC 


AT FESTIVAL HALL. 


W. S. Sterling, of Cincinnati, Smith 
N. Penfield, of New York, and Henry 
Gordon Thunder, of Philadelphia, were 
the organists who recited on the great 
organ at Festival Hall during the past 
week. Mr. Sterling’s playing is sure 
and decided and his registration is al- 
taste. . His discreetly 
selected programmes gave much pleas- 


Ways in good 


ure. 

Dr. Penfield’s work is careful and 
musicianly. He never attempts to force 
the organ to do things not consistent 
with the nature of the instrument. The 
lines followed by the New Yorker are 
those termed by organists as “legitimate” 
and yet his work is not dry nor uninter- 
esting. 

Mr. Thunder’s recitals were immense- 
lv popular. His playing full of style 
and individuality and he has a keen 
“color sense” which enables him to make 
his “registration” full of light and 
shade. Daring and sensationally effect- 
ive Wagner transcriptions were con- 
spicuous on his programmes. 

ok ok 

Rich caller (who is making the round 
of the tenement districts)—‘Well, I 
Is there anything I 
can do for you, my good woman?” The 
other (of the submerged)—“No, thank 
Ye musn’t mind it, mem, if 


must go now. 


ye, mem. 
I don’t return the call. I haven't any 
time to go slummin’ meself.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 
obs ah a 

First Baby—‘You look below par.” 
Second Baby—“Yes. I haven't absorbed 
an unfriendly germ for so long now that 
I’m losing all power of resistance.”— 


Life. 
ak ab ob 

George A. Knight’s speech at the Re- 
publican convention has brought out 
some good stories about his vehement 
enormous voice. Years 
ago, at the outset of his career, when 
he was a candidate for the office of dis- 
trict attorney in Humboldt County, he 
went to Eureka,his native place, to make 
a speech. A local banker, deeply inter- 


manner and 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & {rmstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. sw Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 








ested in his success, met him on the way 
and drove him to the spot where the 
meeting was to be held. The citizens 
were on hand—with a vengeance. They 
were a hardy lot of customers, fresh 
from the fresher soil, and did not care 
much for rhetoric. Knight was intro- 
duced by the banker, and stepped for- 
ward with the air of a Nubian lion 
emerging from his den. Raising his 
mighty voice to its full stress, he roared 
magnificently: ‘I don’t give a 
whether you vote for me or not.” He 
subdued the crowd, and was elected. 
ob ob bh 

“Economy,” said Governor Chatterton 
of Wyoming, “is always admirable. A 
Cheyenne hatter, though, was disgusted 





the other day, with the economical spirit 
of a visitor to his shop. This visitor, a 
tallman with gray hair, entered with a 
felt hat, wrapped in paper, in his hand. 
‘How much will it cost,’ he said, ‘to dye 
this hat gray, to match my hair?’ ‘About 
a dollar,’ the hatter answered. The man 
wrapped up the hat again. ‘I won’t pay 
it,’ he said; ‘I can get my hair dyed to 
match the hat for a quarter.’ ” 
de ode oe 
EVEN SO! 

“He is a vety uneven poet, is he not?” 

“Well, I should say he wasn’t even! 
He is by long odds the worst poker 
player in the city!”"—New Orleans 
Times-Demoerat. 
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CITIES OF THE SEA 


A modern ocean liner is such a hive 
of activity and so much is crowded be- 
neath a single roof, or rather deck, that 
few ocean travelers ever come to know 
these floating palaces really well. The 
mechanism which enables the population 
of a small city to live at sea without 
any interruption of the daily routine of 
land life is extremely complex. 

How many of all the thousands who 
have crossed on the great liners have 
ever been inside the ship’s printing of- 
fice? It is a picturesque little shop, fitted 
up much the same as any printing office 
on land, with type cases and printing 
press, where the click of the familiar 
machinery comes as a welcome inter- 
ruption to the incessant throbbing of 
the ship’s engines. In the past year 
the ship’s printing office has gained a 
new interest. It has become a newspa- 
per office as well. For years-the great 
liners have been equipped with a small 
printing press for printing the ships’ 
menus. The work required formerly 
but a few pounds of type, and this of one 
kind. The installation of the wireless 
system has given a new occupation to 
the printer. On many of the setamers 
a newspaper is published every day. 

The great liners of to-day are 
equipped with a complicated system of 
electric communication, forming, as __ it 
were, a great nervous system which 
serves to bring every part of the great 
fabric in touch. There are telephones 
which enable a passenger to call up a 
stateroom from the smoking room, the 
cafe or the grill room or communicate 
with the captain, the purser, or the stew- 
ards. The wheelhouse again is in touch 
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Micro-Fotocit Nesity 


Something unique—a _ watchcase, 
vest pocket panorama of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. Contains views 
of over one hundred buildings, mag- 
nified a thousand times. Simple, 
compact—an interesting and lasting 
souvenir. Price $1.00. 

Liberal discount offered to agents 
and dealers. We want agents ev- 
erywhere. 

We also want to correspond with 
proprietors of Novelty Stores at 
Summer and Winter Resorts, with a 
view of supplying them with cases 
containing views of their particular 
locality in such quantities as may be 
desired. Address 


WORLD’S PHOTO-VIEW CO., 
510 Granite Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 











by telephone with every part of the ship, 
so that the man at the wheel can com- 
municate with the engineer with the 
least possible delay. There are besides 
electric signals to warn the bridge in 
case of fire, or for use in closing com- 
partments automatically in case of acci- 
dent. Even an electric elevator is con- 
templated for the ships of the future. 

One of the least familiar and yet 
most .interesting provisions of a great 
liner is its strong room. Innumerable 
romances have been written in the past 
of the ancient treasure ships of various 
kinds, and much tragic history has been 
made by them for centuries. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many an ocean liner sails 
with greater treasures aboard than did 
any of the Spanish treasure ships whose 
names have been famous for centuries. 
From time to time a brief paragraph in 
the newspapers announces that so many 
millions in gold or silver left by such 
and such a steamer, and that is all. 

As a rule, there is considerable mys- 
tery about the exact location of the 
strong room. Some years ago several 
attempts were made to steal this treas- 
ure, and the steamship companies now 
take no chances. On some liners this 
strong room is located in the very heart 
of the hull, directly beneath the floor of 
the purser’s cabin. _ The safe is entered 
in this case by a trap door in the floor. 
When the treasure has been placed in 
the room vault the door is locked, the 
floor replaced and the purser for the 
rest of the voyage actually sleeps over 
the opening. 

In addition to this great deposit vault 
the ship is supplied with several heavy 
steel safes for the accommodation of the 
purser and the passengers. As in any 
hotel, the steamship company is not re- 
sponsible for valuables of any kind left 
in the stateroom. The passengers are 
free, however, to deposit articles of 
value in the ship’s safes. The purser 
again carries a considerable sum of 
money, sometimes many thousands of 
dollars, and this, with the ship’s papers, 
is carefully guarded. The smaller safes 
are often built into the walls of the pur- 
ser’s cabin. In the newest of the ships 
a great desk has been installed, exactly 
as in an hotel, and this again is never 
without its safe. 

The desk or office of the newest ships 
is itself a very novel feature which con- 
tributes much to the illusion that it is a 
hotel. It is placed at or near the main 
companionway. A long desk runs near- 
ly the width of the ship, behind which 
the desk clerk stands, smiling and obse- 
quious, prepared to perform a score of 
unexpected services. The sailing list lies 
before him in lieu of the hotel register. 
There is a bell at his hand for summon- 
ing a boy to show you to your cabin or 
assist you in any way. Back of the 
desk extend long rows of pigeon holes 
where you can leave the key to your 
room if you choose in the proper box. 
The desk is also the ship’s post-office. 
You can post your letters here for sev- 
eral hours after sailing, to be carried 
ashore by the pilot. 

The letters, which are brought aboard 
by the pilot or the tender at the various 
ports, are distributed here in the pigeon 
holes. Still another touch of luxury is 
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Ue, P| The perfect malt tonic. 
"Kean f/f {in liquid form. It quickly builds 

¥flesh and tissue. 

All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 
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Convalescence 


Recovery is hastened, health 
restored and vitality renewed by 


the use of 
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10 FAST TRAINS to 10,000 EASTERN CITIES 
—Vv1A— 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Lake Shore, New York Central. Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 
Erie R, R., Lehigh Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


LOW TOURIST RATES 
Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
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the telegraph office installed at the desk. 
A bulletin announces whenever a wire- 
less station or ship is in communication 
and until what hour messages may be 
filed. Such communication has grown 
to be almost continuous on the modern 
liners. - For a day after leaving port 
or entering the next port of calling it 
is usually possible to keep in touch with 
land by the wireless telegraph. It not 
infrequently happens again that a ship 
will be in communication with some oth- 
er vessel each day throughout the voy- 
age. 

Five meals are served daily on the 
great boats, or rather three regular 
meals and two light lunches. In addi- 
tion to breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
refreshments are served on deck in the 
middle of the morning and of the af- 
ternoon. The Deutschland, however, 


is equipped to meet even further de- 
mands. It boasts a grill room and Vi- 
enna cafe. At the grill a passenger may 
order a special chop, steak, or some par- 
ticular dish and have it cooked under his 
direction while he waits. The grill 
is especially well patronized for the 
suppers after the balls, concerts or card 
parties. The Vienna cafe, which is 
lined with tiles, and is altogether an ex- 
act reproduction of a Vienna cafe, at- 
tracts many the day through. It is a 
delightful little cabin, well forward, 
light and airy, where one may sit over 
his coffee and except for the motion of 
the boat imagine himself on land. 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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HATCHED BY THUNDER 


A beautiful white swan sat patiently 


on her nest in a zoo. 
“She's a-settin’,’” her keeper said. 
“There’s seven eggs under her, and 


they'll all be ready to hatch out by the 
time the next thunderstorm comes up.” 
“Thunderstorm?” said the visitor. 
“What has a thunderstorm got to do 
with it?” 
“Tt’ll hatch out the eggs,’ 


’ 


the keeper 


explained. “Swans’ eggs are so bloom- 
in’ hard that nothin’ short of a good 
clap o’ thunder will burst ’em. It’s a 


well-understood fact among naturalists 
that young swans are never hatched ex- 
cept durin’ Did you 
never examine a swan’s egg? Why, hang 
it, it’s as hard as a rock.” 

Considerably impressed,” 
sought out the superintendent of 


thunderstorms. 


the visitor 


the 
ZOO. 

“Your bird keeper,” he said, “tells me 
that swans’ eggs are so hard that it 
takes a thunder clap to hatch them. Is 
this true?” 

“Tt is a tradition,” 
said gently. “Many 
true. You and I, however, would just 
call it a tradition—an odd, pleasant, in- 
"Washington Post. 


the superintendent 
persons think it 


tradition. 
i ols olhe 
READY WIT 
rather trite 
a story, but all 


teresting 


It may seem to go back 
to Civil War times for 
the tales of that memorable time have 
told, 
personal experience of a relative of mine 
ror , J 
it in print nor heard anyone else tell it. 

My Ridgley, 
was a 


not been and as this one was a 


L can vouch have never seen 


uncle, Major Thomas 


attached to General 
Grant’s staff. It was after the 
of Vicksburg. The Union 
had entered the city 
making and entertaining were going on. 
One night a dinner was in progress at 
Northern 
large number of Southern 
Many had 
posed and drunk, all of them practically 
in honor of the successes of the Union 


surgeon 
surren- 


der forces 


and much merry- 


which many officers and a 


ladies were 


present. toasts been pro- 


army and the men responsible for them. 
Finally one of the Southern ladies, a 


great beauty, and noted for her intense 
partisan feeling for the South, arose 
and said, “Gentlemen, may I propose a 
toast?” 

With natural gallantry and a_ little 
trepidation the ranking officer _ said, 
“Certainly.” 

“Well, then, gentlemen, | give you, 
‘The Southern Confederacy.’ ” 

It was an embarrassing _ situation. 
But with hardly a moment’s hesitation 
one of the Northern officers relieved 
the tension. 

“Down with it, gentlemen,” he cried; 


and the glasses were drained without 
embarrassment and without disloyalty.— 
Francis H. Lee in Lippincott’s. 

We Po De 


The little seaside resort of Kultchuk, 
Russia, has been scandalized by the in- 
troduction of mixed bathing by visitors 
from Odessa. The priests and Puritan 
residents are denouncing: “the 


havior of the Odessa devils,” 


lewd be 
which ney 
is drawing crowds, hundreds 
of peasants driving to Vultchuk to wit- 


ertheless, 


asked Crittick, 


ness the novelty. Father Zachrali, 4 
local priest, is conducting on the beach 
a propaganda against mixed bathing. 
He wades into the water up to his arm- 
pits daily at noon, and solemnly curses 
the sea for permitting the defilement. He 
has improvised a liturgy, which includes 
the following: “Arise, ye waves, and 
overwhelm these un-Christian men and 
women, whose conduct makes the fishes 
blush.” Needless to say, the propaganda 
is not succeeding. Father Zechrali of- 
fers to marry gratis youths and maidens 
who have already lost their reputations 
by bathing together. 
ole ele oe 
HOW TO OPEN A KNIFE 

There are in the world many tricks 
colloquially called “wrinkles,” some of 
which are common enough and some 
known only to a few. 

The other day at the Gravesend track 
a horseman invited a friend, formerly 
of the to inspect some horses in 
charge of a _ fellow They 
found him doubled up in an earnest en- 
deavor to get a big jack knife open, and 
using language sufficient for any purpose 
except getting the knife open. 

“If you'll let me have that knife a min- 


sea, 
horseman. 


ute,” said the ex-sea-farer, “I'll show 
you a sailor’s trick.” 
The horseman passed it over. His 


visitor took out a handkerchief, laid one 
end of it on the side of the knife, put 
his thumb on it and held it there firmly; 
then went on winding the handkerchief 
around the knife in a fold about three 
inches wide. When he came to the other 
end he passed the knife to the hand 
which had done the folding and then 
threw it on the ground, holding on to 
the end of the handkerchief, which un- 
wound and remained in his hand. When 
the horseman picked up the knife every 
blade was open. 

“I don’t care how badly stuck a knife 
is,’ said the exponent, “that will fetch 
"—New York Sun. 
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THE AGED MASHER 


it every time.’ 


The following is a fact. It is from * 
the Paris correspondence of “C. I. B.,” 
of the New York Tribune.s “Cleo de 


Merode, the dark-eyed dancing girl with 
raven Botticelli locks, has just returned 
Sweden, and Denmark. 
She has been interviewed by Jules Hu- 
turned hu- 


from Norway 


ret, to whom she over as 
three thousand love- 
Scandinavian ad- 
mirers, and a summary of which, with- 


out the 


man documents 


letters received from 
signatures, fills half a page of 
The 
architects, 


the Figaro. 


officers, 


writers are princes, 
students, politicians, 
ranging from fifteen to 
seventy years of age. Six hundred are 
from men from forty-five to fifty-two. 


and musicians, 


Two-thirds of these are married. Cleo 
“My experience teaches me that 
married men in or approaching the fif- 
ties 


Says: 


are the class which produces the 
largest contingent of ridiculous jack- 
who make the biggest fools of 


ab oh bh 
“What do you expect to get for that?” 
watching D’Auber at 
work on a large canvas. “I’m not go- 
ing to sell this picture,” said D’Auber, 


asses, 


themselves. 
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“Oh, 


so soon. 


come! 
Don’t be discouraged You'll 
find some fool willing to give you five 


for it.”"—Philadelphia 


gazing at his work proudly. 


or ten dollars 
Press. 
bo Qe ho 
THE FIRST FLIRTATION 


Aphrodite had just risen from the 
waves. 

‘How’s the water?” queried Mercury, 
thermometrically. 

“Cold,” responded the goddess. 

This is the first seashore flirtation on 
record.—Chicago Journal. 

b ok ab 

TOLD MARY TO ‘‘WEAR THESE 


When Lady Curzon was Miss Marty 
Leiter, and the belle of Washington, a 
laughable incident had sad results for 
an unfortunate attache who was one of 
her greatest admirers. ‘This infatuated 
lover heard that she was to be at a ball 
about to take place, and, rushing to a 
florists, he ordered a magnificent box of 
roses to be sent to his address. When 
they arrived he sent his own servant, 


who took with the parcel a card en- 
treating Miss Leiter to “wear these” at 
the ball for his sake. Unluckily, his 
tailor chose that afternoon to send home 
a pair of garments not usually worn by 
ladies. The parcels somehow got mixed, 
the wrong one was delivered to Miss 
Leiter, Well, that young man 
left Washington the story got 
about, and now it is never mentioned in 
viceregal society, —From Cassell’s. 
ee abs eh 

Lakeside (in Eighth Avenue restau- 
rant)—“I see you have a sign requesting 
gentlemen to remove their hats.” 
Waiter—“Yes; we found it necessary.” 
Lakeside—“Just like New York. Why, 
out in Chicago we never think of sitting 
down to a meal without taking off our 
hats and coats.”—Town Topics. 

eb he 

“MacIntosh boasts a good deal about 
his family, doesn’t he?” “Yes, I think 
he claims that the head of his family 
was the original MacIntosh that Noah 
had with him during that rainy season.” 
—Philadelphia Press. é 
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THE DISLIKES OF ANIMALS 


[very one who has taken the slightest 
‘terest in animals has noticed that they 
have likes and dislikes fully as pro- 
nounced as thosé which characterize the 
human species. If a blue jay ventures 
to come into my orchard, every bird 
within the precincts immediately raises 
the “hue and cry,” and the poor wretch 
i; not allowed a moment’s peace until 
he has returned to the seclusion of the 
woods. If my neighbor brings his collie 
with him, as he generally does when he 
visits me, my cat takes no notice of 
the dog, even when he attempts to “pass 
the time of day” in dog fashion, by 
“touching noses.” But let a strange cur 
show his face within the fence and Tom’s 
tail at once assumes gigantic propor- 
tions and the hair on his back stands 
un like porcupines’ quilis. _Numberless 
other instances could be given which fall 
within the experience of most persons, 
but the subject is treated so fully in the 
New York Evening Post that there need 
be no hesitation in quoting: - 

Not only is it true that animals, both 
domestic and wild, show decided prefer- 
ences for certain persons, and a strong 
dislike to other individuals, but whole 
races of creatures often show a univer- 


sal hatred toward other species. 
Perhaps the most interesting cases of 


dislikes are those which are inherited, 
fear of the natural enemies of a certain 
weaker species being so strong that even 
the young just born may experience it. 


All herds ‘of cattle hate dogs in- 
stinctively, Can we not trace this 
to the time, long centuries ago, 
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when the wild herds were always 
in danger of being attacked by 
wild dogs or wolves, which slunk about 
on the outskirts of the herd, and watched 
with hungry eyes every chance to cut 
out and pull down a helpless calf? 

To fight like “cats and dogs” has be- 
come a proverb, and we must admit that 
there is abundant basis for its truth. 
In domestic cats this is doubtless an in- 
herited instinct, which in one of its 
larger relatives we can verify to-day. 
In India the tiger is king, almost. Deep 
in the jungles the tigress makes her 
lair, and the cubs have few enemies 
indeed. Bear or. tiger-cat, when they 
inadvertently come across the lair trail 
of the great striped one, back-trail, and 
rapidly, too. It is doubtful if even the 
great python would disturb one of the 
little furry kittens. But the packs of 
wild dogs are without fear, and would 
kill and eat the cubs and defy the parent 
when she returned. Well she knows 
this, and also that although she might 
slay a dozen, yet the others would pin 
her down, careless if they died or no. 
So a tiger in captivity will scrutinize a 
wolf without much show of anger, but 
pity the dog which ever comes within 
reach, and if she cannot get at him, her 
wrath of memory will vent itself in 
howls and fierce endeavors on the bars 
of her cage. 

A leopard which lives so much among 
the trees and could so easily escape the 
attacks of wild dogs, has no instinctive 
hate, although a dog is a tidbit which 
would be by no means despised. This 
fact is well known to dogs, which show 
their fear of these arboreal felines, while 
they will mob tigers and other terres- 
trial cats. Pumas come under the same 
head as leopards, and are held in as 
great respect by dogs. 

In zoos the animals generally show a 
dislike to children and cripples; in the 
first instance, doubtless, because they 
are teased by the youngsters, and in the 
second place because of the strange hor- 
ror and hate which many animals show 
of the abnormal or conditions out of 
the usual, for discriminating between 
which they have remarkable ability. 

Monkeys hate negroes, but this dis- 
like of dark-skinned men is not confined 
to the aboveamentioned class of animals. 
It is said that when Mr. Hagenbeck’s 
Somalis were at the Crystal Palace they 
were invited one Sunday to see the zoo. 
There was nothing to which the most 
sensitive European could object to in 
the appearance of these free, half-Arab 
tribesmen, but when the dark men en- 
tered the lion house there was an up- 
rocr. The animals were furious; they 
roared with rage. ‘The apes and mon- 
keys were frightened and angry, the 
antelopes were alarmed, and even the 
phlegmatic wild cattle were excited. 
They recognized their natural enemies, 
the. dark-skinned men who had hunted 
them for centuries in the jungles and 
the bush, and with whom their own 
parents did battle when they were cap- 
tured and carried off captive in the 
Nubian deserts. 

Animals, such as cats, dogs, birds, and 
even bees, seem to know what persons 
are in sympathy with them. Some per- 
sons will be attacked even bv pigeons and 
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doves, and it is impossible for some to 
have anything to do with horses and 
other animals. 

MOURNING ETHICS 


Little Florence, aged 6, had _ been 
spending the afternoon with a neighbor 
who had just lost a near relative, and 
who was working very hard to get some 
mourning gowns made. 

Florence had been very geod and 
asked no questions, but when she re 
turned home her inquisitiveness asserted 
itself. Her mother explained as clear- 
ly as she could, and for a few moments 
Florence sat in deep silence. Then: 

“Are all her gowns going to be black, 
mother ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And is she going to wear black 
night gowns?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Well, doesn’t she feel just as bad in 
the night as she does in the day?”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


ah ch 
“If you dare to kiss me again I will 
call papa!” “I thought you said your 


father was in California?” “He is.”— 


Houston Post. 
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GIRL COOLIES 

The most interesting thing that we 
saw at Nagasaki, and one of the most 
striking exhibitions of quiet efficiency 
that I have ever seen anywhere, was the 
coaling of-our steamer. 

Before the Empress of India had fair- 
ly swung into position at the mooring- 
buoy, four or five big coal-barges, in 
tow or under sail, came off to her and 
made fast alongside. Nimble and dex- 
trous Japanese coolies instantly threw 
up against the steamer’s side eight or 
ten stout frames, which supported a 
number of square platforms, about four 
feet apart, one rising above another in 
slanting gradation, like the steps of a 
Brobdingnagian step-ladder. At the 
same time a fleet of large open Japanese 
sampans, crowded with girls in dark- 
blue gowns and white headkerchiefs, 
came off to us from the shore, and the 
girls, swarming over the coal-barges, 
climbed up the step-ladders and took 
positions on the square platforms, in 
couples, so as to make two continuous 
lines up each frame from the pile of 
coal on the barge to one of the big port- 
holes of the steamer. The men on the 
barges then began filling the small straw 
baskets with coal, putting about two 
shovelfuls into each ;,and as fast as they 
were filled, the girls seized them and 
tossed them up from hand to hand and 
from platform to platform of the big 
step-ladder, so that they came over the 
ship’s side in a continuous stream, like 
the buckets of a grain elevator. As fast 
as the baskets were emptied into the 
steamer’s coal-chutes another set of 
girls threw them back upon the barge, 
where they were seized, refilled, and 
again passed up. By counting several 
times the baskets that came up between 
the girls of one double line, I ascer- 
tained that the average rate of delivery 
at the top of each frame was forty-three 
basketfuls per minute. Inasmuch as 
every basket held about fourteen pounds, 
each double line of girls put on board 
602 pounds of coal per minute, or a little 
more than 18 tons per hour; and as 
there were nine double lines of girls on 
the two sides of the ship, the steamer 
was getting coal at an average rate of 
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Savings Account Department 
remains open till 7:30 for con- 
venience of working people and 


others unable to leave their 
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two and three-quarters tons per minute, 
The. wage re- 
ceived by the girls exceeds 
three or four cents per hour. The work, 
of course, is hard, but as every basket is 
passed up by two girls standing opposite 
each other, the weight actually lifted 
by each is only seven pounds. That 
seven-pound weight, it is true, has to be 
lifted or tossed forty-three times a min- 
ute; but the muscles of the girls’ arms 
and shoulders become so hardened and 
developed by constant practice that, like 
the legs of the jinrikisha-men, they seem 
to be incapable of fatigue. The girls 
who coaled our steamer were apparently 
fresh and vigorous when they finished 
their work, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and they all went ashore in 
the fleet of sampans, laughing and chat- 
tering as if they had been having an 
enjoyable lark—From The Outlook. 


oh & 
THE SNOWS OF YESTERDAY 


(From the French of Francois Villon.) 


or 162 tons every hour. 
seldom 


I wonder in what Isle of Bliss 
Apollo breathes ambrosial air, 
In what green valley Artemis 
For young Endymion spreads the 
snare! 
Where Venus lingers debonnair ; 
The wind has blown them all away, 
And Pan lies piping in*his lair— 
Where are the gods of yesterday? 


Say where the great Semiramis 
Sleeps in rose-red tomb, and where 
The precious dust of Cesar is, 
Or Cleopatra’s yellow hair; 
Where Alexanders do and dare; 
The wind has blown them all away, 
And Red-beard of the Iron Chair, 
Where are the dreams of yesterday? 


Where does the Queen of Herod’s kin, 
Or Phryne in her beauty bare, 
With Rhodope and Tomyris 
And Sapho and Campaspe fare, 
Where Guinevere the world’s despair, 
The wind has blown them all away, 
And Helen, fairest of the fair, 
Where are thie girls of yesterday? 
—Justin Huntley McCarthy. 
abe 2% he 
THE ART OF TYING KNOTS 


Among the many accomplishments of 
the clever little people of the Far East 
is that of tying knots—and, it is to be 
hoped, that of untying them. They have, 
so it is said, hundreds of ways of tying 
a knot, and all of them mean something. 
Some are as old as the time when his- 
tory was recorded by a series a knots, 
while there are dozens of knots for com- 
mon and ceremonial use, and every Jap- 
anese child can tie them. There is an 
appeal to the imagination even in the 
knots intended for common use. There 
are plum blossom, cherry blossom, iris, 
chrysanthemum, and pine tree knots. 
There are Fujiyama knots, turtle and 
stork knots, the “old man’s,” which is 
easy to tie, and the “old woman’s,” also. 

There is only one way of knotting a 
cord when sending a New Year’s or 
birthday gift, and another for doing up 
a funeral offering. There is one way 
to tie the brocade bag of the tea jar 
when it is full, and another when it is 
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empty. A sword bag, a flag, or spear 
bag, a despatch box, or the box contain- 
ing a precious piece of porcelain or lac- 
quer must each be tied in a certain way. 
The ill-bred person classes himself with 
the foreigner by ignoring such niceties 
of custom, and an object tied in a slov- 
enly manner may not only bear witness 
to the sender’s ignorance, but it may 
carry with it a deadly insult. 


ob & 
NEWPORT’S PET ‘‘POMS.”’ 


Newport not only leads in fashions 
for men and women on dress lines, but 
dictates the fashion in toy dogs as well. 
Just now the toy Pomeranians, or 
“Poms,” are the thing for the drawing- 
room, carriage, or auto, as well as to 
trotting by their mistress’ side. 
weigh from four to six pounds, and cost 
from $25 to $100. Black Poms are in 
the greatest number, brown ones next, 
while sable-shaded fur in browns and 
white are not so common. Rarest of all 
and much prized are the pure silvery 
white toy Poms. Few of them are to be 
seen, unfortunately, as they are the 
greatest beauties. Next to these come 
the blue Poms, beautiful in color, but 
as they are subject to having bare 
patches on the body and have bare ears 
the breed is seldom quite perfect. When 
a perfect specimen is found it brings as 
high a price as a white Pom. 

Those who own Poms will call your 
attention to their fine points—as stiff, 
hairy coats that stand out from their 
bodies, their fine dark sparkling eyes— 
their low, flat heads, small ears, their 
short backs, Last of all do they dwell 
proudly upon their curled-up tails,which 
must be wonderfully bushy and wide. 
One is quite behind the day not to be up 
on.these Pom points, as you are sure to 


They ° 


meet them in all smart houses. They 
have the advantage, too, of being healthy 
little dogs, which helps their popularity. 
They are extremely saucy looking little 
mites and have fetching little ways. 
Years ago large Pomeranians were 
very much in vogue, white ones espec- 
ially, but they were bad tempered and 
snappish. Germany and Italy afterward 
took up breeding them in toy sizes, with 
great success. Manche, Bangi, Togo, 
Jetta, Bertie, and Kouro are some of the 
highly prized Poms of the City by the 


Sea. 
eh eh hb 

“We Southern men,” said “Joe” Black- 
burn, “often look at a pretty woman 
much as we would look at a picture, ad- 
miringly, courteously, but never imperti; 
nently. It was in this way that I not 
long ago rested my orbs upon a hand- 
some young woman who was walking 
up and down the platform at the station 
at Washington, waiting for her 
train. Soon she turned and saw 
me. ‘Rubber!’ she exclaimed, and 
shrugged her shoulders with a frown. I 
took off my hat. ‘Madam’, said I, ‘I 
beg a thousand pardons. I took the lib- 
erty of admiring you because I thought 
you were the real thing.’” 

ele oh eh 

Clarinda—“You can’t keep a dog in 
your new flat?” Florinda—“No, we had 
to give Fido away; but Frederick had 
his dear little bark put in our phono- 
graph.”—Cincinnati Commercial  Tri- 


bune. 
ab ok 


“Doctor,” queried the inquisitive per- 
son, “do you believe that the cigarette 
habit causes weak minds?” “Not neces- 
sarily,” replied the M. D.; “as a rule it 
merely indicates them.”—Chicago Daily 
News. 
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RAILROAD 


On July 31st, 1904, this Company 
will inaugurate through train ser- 
vice” over, its new Chicago and 
St. Louis short line. 


Se at. . Oe 


Trains will arrive at and depart 
from ‘the’ La Salle Street Station 
(on the loop), Chicago, and the Union 
Station, St. Louis. 


For particulars inquire at the 
City Ticket Office, Frisco Building. 
Telephone, Main 3390. 
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CAPTURING WIDOWERS 
One of the puzzles afforded by the 
matrimonial market is the preference of 
widowers for spinsters and the indiffer- 
Statistics, 
statistician, 


ence of widows to bachelors. 
manipulated by an _ expert 
prove that this partiality and prejudice 
exist. They show that in a given per- 
iod 25,141 widowers sought to heal the 
breach in their domestic arrangements 
by espousing 25,141 spinsters, while only 
8,147 widows were considered available 
for that purpose. That left many of 
the widows unprovided for, and, al- 
though on their own testimony most of 
the widows would have preferted con- 
soling themselves with widowers, more 
than 15,000 of them chose partners from 
the ranks of the bachelors. 

Having thus marshaled his figures, 
the statistician proceeds to the inevitable 
deductions. He expounds theories pur- 
porting to account for the predilection 
of the sexes when choosing a helpmate 
for the second, third or fourth time. 
Several explanations are advanced. The 
thoughtless herd who have neither sta- 
tistics nor theories of their own may 
take their choice. 


To start with, the statistician main- 
tains that a man who has suffered con- 
jugal bereavement is more anxious to 
repair his loss than a woman similarly 
afflicted. 
the matrimonial state that he is willing 


Indeed, so enamored is he of 


to give it several trials if necessary, and 
each time, if left to his own inclinations, 
he will choose a spinster. This the stat- 
istician partly accounts for on the 
women as possible into their true sphere 
ceeds the male; hence each man who is 
entitled by law to more than one wife 
is required by chivalry to assist as many 
women as possible into their true sphere 
of home-maker. 


In case some hardheaded pessimist 
should reject that philanthropic view, as 
too visionary for this strenuous age he 
offers anothers more practical sugges- 
tion, Every man likes to be boss in his 
own home. Having learned from ex- 
perience that he is likely to be deposed 
as soon as the female member of the 
team learns the knack of managing the 
reins, he prefers at each new venture to 
set out with a partner who is as yet un- 
initiated, so that he may enjoy at least a 
month or so of lording it before she 


finds out her power. 


Possibly each of these hypotheses will 
have its adherents. Either or neither 
may be correct, but it is unquestionably 
a fact that Mr. Pickwick himself never 
strenuously threat- 

with 
Mrs. Bardell than does the average wid- 
ower the blandishments of a bereaved 
representative of the opposite sex. For- 
tunately, however, their resistance is un- 
availing. A man 
who has once shown himself amenable 
to discipline can be 


more opposed the 


ened matrimonial entanglement 


Widows are shrewd. 


disciplined again. 
Widows know that. They infinitely pre- 
fer taking up a man’s education where 
somebody else has left it off to training 
a new consort from the kindergarten 
stage on up; hence, in spite of their re- 
sistance, several thousands of protesting 
widowers are captured annually. 








“The King’s Highway.” 


TO THE 

GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE 
THROUGH THE 

CENTERS OF POPULATION, 


adding greatly to the interest of your 
journey, without increasing its ex- | 
pense beyond what you would expect 
to pay for the “best,” which you 
secure if you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A Copy of ‘‘Four-Track Series’’ No. 13. | 
“‘Urban Population in 1900,” will be sent free, 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River R. R., Grand | 
Central Station, New York. 











oo nuee 
Eastern Cities 
Cax~D 


LOWEST RATES 
BEST SERVICE. 





INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN 





ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
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104 North Fourth, ST. LOUIS 
Wa. Schaefer, 


chee Grand on 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 


Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 





IW! KRANKE 


513 PINE ST. ’ 








UNSELFISH 
Il’cary Bipp—*“President Eliot of Har- 
vard College says as how dere is much 
joy in labor.” 
Tired Bopp—*Well, I’m an unselfish 
cuss. Let de udder fellers have de fun.” 
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Pardon me, madam, but there is 
only one glass of soda water left in the 
fountain and there’s another woman 


coming.” —(Exit.)—Chicago News. 





Advt. No. 2 


Toowarm inthe East? 
It’s cool in Colorado 


Ideal place for summer outing 
Through Pullmans St. Louis to Pueblo, 


Colorado Springs, Denver 


Travel luxuriously on Colorado Flyer 


Out and back for $25 


Ask A. Andrews of A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
at 108 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis 








“BIG FOUR’ 


—AND— 


New York Central 


ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE 
INTO 
ONLY Railroad Station 


IN 


NEW YORK CITY 


ONLY Route with NO FERRY TRANSFER. 
LOW TOURIST RATES 


TICKET OFFICES—Broadway and Chestnut, Union Station and 


World’s Fair Grounds. 


W. P. DEPPE, Chief Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent. 
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PITTSBURG 
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WEST] BADEN 


PRENCH LICK SPRINGS 


TICKET OFFICES 
OLIVE ano SIXTH 
AND 
UNION STATION. 


F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. 


3.52 A. M. 


LOUISVILLE 











CINCINNATI of 
‘> 
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VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
11.58 A. M. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


8.27P.M. 11,00P. M. 





CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


“The Crossing,” Winston Churchill, 
$1.20; “The Castaway,” Hallie Ermine 
Rives, $1; “In Search of the Unknown,”’ 
Robert W. Chambers, $1.20; “The Pica- 
roons,”’ Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin. 
$1.20; “Duchess of Few Clothes,” Philip 
Payne, $1.20; “Japanese Physical Train- 
ing.”” We carry a complete stock of 
the latest novels, standard works of 
fiction and history, scientific works, 
éte,. at JETT’S BOOK. STORE, 

806 Olive st. 
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2.05 A. M. 


H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Ager. 
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COLORADO 


UTAH +i: PACIFIC COAST 


BEST REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE DINING CARS MEALS ALA CARTE 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. LOW EXCURSION RATES. 








St. Louis Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 

















The cool retreats of 


Wisconsin and Michigan 


quickly and comfortably reached by 


FOUR MATCHLESS DAILY TRAINS ONLY LINE TO WORLD’S FAIR MAIN ENTRANCE 


in each direction between Ilustrated Folder Sent Free on Application 


ST. LOUIS ann CHICAGO | ... oe 7 
Rock Ballasted | $t. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Dustless Roadway 
Centh and O'Fallon Streets, + $t. Louis, Mo. 
Low Round Trip Rates CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


GOOD ALL SUMMER This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
| Weite to D. BOWES, A.G.P.A., C.G A. Ry., St. Louto, Mo. ites Wiiae eek ote and wards. Terms lerate Tivinats een patients 
Ticket Offices: Sixth and Olive Streets and Union Station = y ae 
hen Phones: Bell, Main 1024; Kinloch, A 1776 can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for ibe care of infants. 
For further information apply to STSTER SUPERIOR. 


TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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POOP U UO 


(O25 8 £OM\ E the late clot an 
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found at ; . 
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‘Cool and Comfortable” 


A MODERATE LUXURY 
Pullman Excursion Sleepers, 


St. Louis to Texas Daily at 9:15 a. m.—The 


“KATY FAIR SPECIAL” 


Double-berth rates about one-half those in standard sleepers : 


Parsons $1.25 Muskogee $1.50 Denison $2.00 
Dallas $2.50 Waco - $2.75 Houston $3.25: 


Up-to-date cars—the hot weather kind. 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 
See “Katy’s” Agent. 520 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS. 























“THE KATY GIRL” 











New Pullman excursion sleepers to Ar- 
Kansas and Texas points—all the comforts 
of a standard sleeper at one-half rate. 


Pine Bluff $1.50 Texarkana $].75 Corsicana $2.50 


Camden $].75 Tyler $2.25 Waco $2.75. | 
aoe 





Leaves St. Louis daily 
at 5 p. m. 


909 OLIVE A UNION STATION. 





a 
| Through standard sleepers and dining cars 
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